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Not Male Fantasy 

I appreciate the thoughtfulness of 
Cookie Orlandos “Unlocking the Girl 
Lock: Gender Trouble at Burning Man.” 
(FE, Winter 2007). However, what’s 
missing is the girl’s point of view. 

The article tells us that she didn’t feel 
like going to a lecture at the Burning 
Man festival in Nevada that her boy¬ 
friend wanted to attend, so he left her in 
the “Girl Lock,” a service much like left 
luggage at the airport. 

Though she put up some initial pro¬ 
tests, when the boyfriend went back to 
check on her, she was obviously enjoying 
herself, as she was being ministered to 
by her male “captors” in what amounted 
to gentle sexual teasing, and in front of a 
crowd, no less. 

In Milan Kundera’s The Unbear¬ 
able Lightness of Being, there’s a scene in 
which the main character places a bowl¬ 
er hat on his mistress’s head as a form of 
foreplay—it is simultaneous exploitation 
and seduction. Perhaps the girlfriend 
was enjoying the absurdity of the campy 
Girl Lock—and isn’t a lot of Burning 
Man about camp?—in a manner similar 
to Kundera’s scene. 

Or, maybe she was just enjoying a 
short period of freedom from the bind¬ 
ings of capitalism: during her captivity, 
she was not being summoned by her 
BlackBerry, nor did she have to worry 
about feeding her fish. 

But I don’t know for sure, because 
Orlando didn’t ask her why she found 
this particular experience pleasurable. If 
he did, and she didn’t want to talk about 
it, this should have been mentioned. 

What Orlando fails to grasp in his 
piece is that female pleasure—or any¬ 
one’s, for that matter—can be a pretty 
complicated bag of tricks. It does not al¬ 
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ways have a direct correlation tcfltiutual 
respect and enlightened under^anding. 
If I had to draw a conclusion. I’d say that 
the girl in the Girl Lock was not act¬ 
ing out a male fantasy of possession and 
ownership—she was acting out her own 
fantasy of exhibitionism, of performing 
in front of a crowd. 

Orlando suggests as an alternative, “a 
camp or a booth that challenged and in¬ 
tervened on the issue of gender.” Idealis¬ 
tic, yes, but I doubt many women would 
sign up for it. 

Carol Wierzbicki 

Brooklyn NY 

Parasongs Wanted 

For the fifth edition of my infamous 
songbook. Listen to the Mockingbird, I 
am now seeking contributions from oth¬ 
ers besides my egomaniacal self. I want 
“Parasongs” (see definition below) on 
any subject. 

Parasongs tend to be parodic and/or 
humorous, but need not be and do not 
have to follow the original lyrics at all. 

Parasong: a song using new and 
original lyrics set to an older (generally 
a popular) melody. 

Martin Luther set many of his reli¬ 
gious hymns to the popular songs of that 
period. His reasoning: “Why should the 
devil have the best of tunes?” 

In our time, the Wobblies repaid 
the compliment by resetting many old 
hymns to new radical labor anthems! 

Please send lyrics to: 

Tuli Kupferberg 

160 6th Ave. 

NewYork NY 10013 


Walker Lane Duped? 

I was deeply disappointed, although 
not quite shocked, to see Walker Lane’s 
defense of voting in the Winter 2007 
Fifth Estate. I had hoped that his ex¬ 
ecrable piece, in the Fall 2004 issue stat¬ 
ing he was going to vote for Kerry was a 
fluke, but alas, it seems to have been a 
portent of a new direction for the maga¬ 
zine. However, I believe there is still 
much of value in FE, or else I wouldn’t 
bother responding to this recent article. 

Lane’s apologia employs the typical 
left/liberal (il)logic of seeing the U.S. 
elections, either presidential or congres¬ 
sional, as a referendum on the right- 
wing, rather than what they really are: 
an opportunity for millions of alienated 
voters to ratify the choices already made 
for them by our mass media and ruling 
class. 

Somehow, we are supposed to believe 
that the ever so small ideological dif¬ 
ferences between the two major parties 
are enough to justify actively supporting 
one ruling-class scumbag over another. 
As Walker Lane puts it, “Though it may 
be humiliating [how about stupid and 
self-defeating?] to pick one’s rulers, it is 
worse to be ruled by a pack of rightwing 
psychos. . .” 

Lane is so focused on single issues 
(homophobia, war, racism, etc.), he for¬ 
gets what is, or should be, so patently 
obvious to any one calling himself an 
anarchist, or even an “anti-authoritar¬ 
ian,” namely, that all of these issues arise 
within a context of political, economic, 
and social oppression that must be con¬ 
fronted as a whole, not in pieces. 

For example, for an anarchist to vote 
for John Kerry, he or she must ignore 
the fact that Kerry actively supported 
Continued on Page 50 
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REVELATIONS! 

T his edition begins our 42"^^ year of continuous publishing as the longest run¬ 
ning, English language anarchist publication in American history. WeVe got 
ways to go to catch the Yiddish language Freie Arbeiter Stimme (Free Voice of La¬ 
bor) which printed for 87 years, but we re hot on the heels of the Italian LAdunata 
dei Refrattari y which published between 1922 and 1971. 

Someone made the point that every issue of the Fifth Estate is about reveal¬ 
ing what s beneath the surface of capital, its culture, its crimes, and its political 
manifestation, the state. However, we emphasize that as a theme to make clear 
that truth under capitalism is always right in front of your face, but always behind 
your back. To illustrate the point, the issue begins with an institution most all of 
us enjoy—the restaurant, but with a look behind the scenes. Walker Lane offers a 
critique of Hugo Chavez with help from Venezuelan comrades; Cara Hoffman’s 
"Third Sex” relates the consequences to gender inherent in the Christian origins 
myth. Stevphen Shukaitis and Jim Feast add a theoretical look at current trends 
within the anarchist movement and what possibilities they suggest. Roger Farr 
looks at the use of slang and argot by the “dangerous classes.” 

We celebrate the 40^^ anniversary of Guy DeBord’s Society of the Spectacle; 
French riots and Danish resistance are examined by Charles Reeves and David 
Rovics; artist Maurice Spira’s incredible mural graces our centerfold, one that 
lasted only a few days because of a priest’s campaign against it. 

John Brinker reviews a DVD which examines the connection between the 
Unabomber and LSD; while David Porter and Loca from Montreal take a closer 
look at Emma Goldman. John Clark’s sad, but inspiring tribute to a slain activ¬ 
ist reminds us how New Orleans has not healed. Plus, lively letters, reviews, and 
other articles round out the issue. 

F inances: A number of anarchist publications have recently folded and several 
others have cut back their publishing schedule; we don’t want to do either. 
Although readers have generously contributed for this issue, we still didn’t raise 
enough to pay for the issue. Donations are needed, new Sustainers are welcome, 
renew the subscription notice sitting on your desk, renew early, order books from 
The Barn, order back issues (see back of the papers for ordering information on 
both), or throw a benefit for us. It would be a tragedy if all radical news was 
gained looking at a screen. 

N ext issue: The theme for next issue is, “End of the Worldism,” which will be 
our Summer edition. See page 55 for details. Also, that page for orders for 
books from The Barn and for back issues. 

The Fifth Estate is a cooperative, non-profit, anti-authoritarian 
project published since 1965 by a volunteer collective of friends 
and comrades. We are commited to non-dogmatic, action-ori¬ 
ented writing and activity to bring about a new world. 
As opposed to professionals who publish to secure wages, or 
those who invest in the media information industry, we produce 
this magazine as an expression of our resistance to an unjust 
and destructive society. No copyright. No paid staff. No ads. 

Detroit Production Group & Subscriptions: 
Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale Ml 48220 
Pumpkin Hollow/bolo bonobo Collective; Fifth Estate, POB 6, Liberty TN 37095 

fe@fifthestate.org www.fifthestate.org 
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Abolish Restaurants 



""When one comes to think of ity it is strange that thousands of 
people in a great modern city should spend their waking hours swab¬ 
bing dishes in hot dens underground. The question 1 am raising is 
why this life goes on—what purpose it serves^ and who wants it to 
continue. ”—George Orwell, Down and Out in Paris and London 

Y our back hurts from standing up for 6, 10 
or 14 hours in a row. You reek of seafood 
and steak spices. You’ve been running 
back and forth all night. You’re hot. Your clothes 
are sticking to you with sweat. All sorts of 
strange thoughts come into your head. 


No time to worry about relationship problems, or whether 
you fed your cat this morning, or how you’re going to make 
rent this month, a new order is up. 

The same song is playing again. You’re pouring the same 
cup of coffee for the two-top in the window—the same young 


couple out on a second date. You give them the same bland 
customer service smile, and turn and walk by the same tacky 
decorations and stand in the same place looking out at the 
dining room floor. Behind you, the busser is scraping the same 
recycled butter off a customer’s plate back into a plastic butter 
container. This is more than deja-vu. 

It’s election time. A waitress has three different tables at 
once. The customers at each table are wearing buttons sup¬ 
porting three different political parties. As she goes to each 
table she praises that party’s candidates and program. The cus¬ 
tomers at each table are happy and tip her well. The waitress 
herself probably won’t even vote. 

One night the dishwasher doesn’t show up. The dishes start 
to pile up. Then, one of the cooks tries to run the dishwasher 
and finds that it doesn’t work. The door is dented and the wires 
cut. No one hears from that dishwasher again. 

That’s it! The last demanding customer. The last asshole 
manager. The last fight with a co-worker. The last smelly plate 
of mussels. The last time you burn or cut yourself because 
you’re rushing. The last time you swear you’re giving notice to- 
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morrow, and find yourself swearing the same thing two weeks 
later. 

A restaurant is a miserable place. 

All the restaurants that have had flowery write-ups in the 
newspaper, that serve only organic, wheat-free, vegan food, that 
cultivate a hip atmosphere with suggestive drawings, still have 
cooks, waiters and dishwashers who are stressed, depressed, 
bored and looking for something else. 

What is a restaurant? 

''There s no such thing as a free 
lunchT —popularized by right- 
wing economist Milton Fried¬ 
man 

Today it s hard to imagine a 
world without restaurants. The 
conditions that create restau¬ 
rants are everywhere and seem 
almost natural. 

We have trouble even think¬ 
ing how people could feed each 
other in any other way (besides 
going to the grocery store, of 
course). But restaurants as much 
as parliamentary democracy, the 
state, nationalism, or profession¬ 
al police are an invention of the 
modern capitalist world. 

The first restaurants began to 
appear in Paris in the 1760s, and 
even as late as the 1850s the ma¬ 
jority of all the restaurants in the 
world were located in Paris. At 
first, they sold only small meat stews, called "restaurants' that 
were meant to restore health to sick people. 

Before that, people didn't go out to eat as they do today. 
Aristocrats had servants, who cooked for them. And, the rest 
of the population, who were mainly peasant farmers, ate meals 
at home. There were inns for travelers, where meals were in¬ 
cluded in the price of the room, and the innkeeper and his 
lodgers would sit and eat together at the same table. There were 
caterers who would prepare or host meals for weddings, funer¬ 
als and other special occasions. There were taverns, wineries, 

cafes and bakeries where 
specific kinds of food and 



People didn't go out to 
eat as they do today. 
Aristocrats nad servants 
who cooked for them. 
And, the rest of the 
population, who were 
mainly peasant farmers, 
ate meals at home. 


This is an edited excerpt from 
the new comic book, “Abolish 
Restaurants: a worker’s critique 
of the food service industry.” The 
entire comic is available online at 
www.prole.info. For print copies, 
send $5 to; www.prole.info, PO 
Box 20442, Seattle, WA 98102. 


drink could be consumed 
on the premises. But there 
were no restaurants, as we 
know them. 

Partially, this was be¬ 
cause restaurants would 
have been illegal. Food was 


made by craftsmen orga¬ 
nized into a number of highly specialized guilds. There were 
the "charcutlers" (who made sausages and pork), the "rotisseurs" 
(who prepared roasted meats and poultry), the pate-makers, 
the gingerbread-makers, the vinegar-makers, the pastry cooks. 
By law, only a master gingerbread-maker could make ginger¬ 


bread, and everyone else was legally forbidden to cook it. At 
best, a particular family or group of craftsmen could get the 
king s permission to produce and sell a few different catego¬ 
ries of food. 

But these laws reflected an older way of life. Cities were 
growing. Markets and trade were growing, and with them 
the power and importance of merchants and businessmen. 
The first restaurants were aimed at this middle-class clien¬ 
tele. With the French revolution 
in 1789, the monarchy was over¬ 
thrown and the king was behead¬ 
ed. The guilds were destroyed and 
business was given a free hand. 
The aristocrats’ former cooks went 
to work for businessmen or went 
into business for themselves. Fine 
food was democratized, and any¬ 
one (with enough money) could 
eat like a king. The number of res¬ 
taurants grew rapidly. 

In a restaurant, a meal could 
be gotten at any time the business 
was open, and anyone with money 
could get a meal. The custom¬ 
ers would sit at individual tables, 
and would eat individual plates 
or bowls of prepared food, chosen 
from a number of options. 

Restaurants quickly grew in 
size and complexity, adding a 
fixed menu with many kinds of 
foods and drinks. As the number 
of restaurants grew, taverns, win¬ 
eries, cafes, and inns adapted and 
became more restaurant-like. 

The growth of the restaurant was the growth of the mar¬ 
ket. Needs that were once fulfilled either through a direct 
relationship of domination (between a lord and his servants) 
or a private relationship (within the family), were now ful¬ 
filled on the open market. What was once a direct oppressive 
relationship now became the relationship between buyer and 
seller. 

A similar expansion of the market took place over a centu¬ 
ry later with the rise of fast food. As the 1950’s housewife was 
undermined and women moved into the open labor market, 
many of the tasks that had been done by women in the house 
were transferred onto the market. Fast food restaurants grew 
rapidly, and paid wages for what used to be housework. 

The 19th century brought the industrial revolution. Ma¬ 
chinery was revolutionizing the way everything was made. 
As agricultural production methods got more efficient, peas¬ 
ants were driven off the land and joined the former craftsmen 
in the cities as the modern working class. They had no way to 
make money but to work for someone else. 

Some time in the 19th century, the modern restaurant 
crystallized in the form we know it today, and spread all over 
the globe. This required several things: businessmen with 
capital to invest in restaurants, customers who expected to 

Continued on Next Page 
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satisfy their need for food on the open market, by buying it, 
and workers, with no way to live but by working for someone 
else. As these conditions developed, so did restaurants. 

What the worker wants 

''Nothing is more alien to a strike than its end” -Fran 9 ois 
Martin, co-author. Eclipse and Re-emergence of the Communist 
Movement (Black & Red, Detroit, 1973) 

With few exceptions, the workers in a restaurant want one 
thing more than anything else: to no longer be workers in a 
restaurant. 

This doesn’t mean we want to be unemployed. It means that 
restaurant work is an alienating and miserable way to make a 
living. We are forced to be there. Work does not feel like part 
of our lives. We feel like ourselves when were not at work. 

The fact that restaurant workers hate the work is obvious to 
the point of being a cliche. In most restaurants you can find 
people who “aren’t really restaurant workers.” They’re actors, or 
writers, or musicians, or graphic designers. They’re just work¬ 
ing in a restaurant until they can save up some money and start 
up a business of their own, or until they get through school and 
can get a “real job.” 

One way we try to escape from work is by quitting, hoping 
another restaurant will be better. Restaurant work has a very 
high turnover. Often the majority of employees in a restaurant 
have only been working there for a few months. Of course, 
whatever our illusions, most of us just keep moving from res¬ 
taurant job to restaurant job, from bistro to bar and grill to 
lounge to diner to cafe. 

This doesn’t mean we have no pride. Anyone who is forced 
to do something over and over and over and over and over again 
has to take some minor interest in it or go crazy. Anyone who 
works in restaurants long enough can’t help but take a little 
pride in all the knowledge they acquire about food, wine, and 
human behavior. Still, aside from a handful of chefs in very ex¬ 
pensive restaurants, the only people who are really proud to be 
restaurant workers are the boss’s pets, who are usually shunned 
by the rest of the workers. 

But the rejection of our condition as restaurant workers is 
not simply a conscious preference. Often the workers who have 
the highest expectations, who are most interested in the food 
service industry, or who have the least hatred for the work, 
come into serious conflicts with the boss. They have greater 
illusions and greater surprise and indignation when they come 
into contact with the miserable reality of the restaurant. 

A restaurant is a boring, uncomfortable, stressful, repetitive, 
alienating, hierarchical machine for pumping out surplus val¬ 
ue. Even the obsequious waiter who is always hanging around 
complimenting the boss and suggesting ways for him to bet¬ 
ter run the restaurant will one day get into a heated argument 
and quit when the boss blatantly treats him like a subordinate. 
Ironically, it is often those that openly recognize the miserable 
position they’re in that last longest in restaurant jobs. 

Our fight against restaurant work is much more fundamen¬ 
tal than our consciousness. Almost everyone steals from work. 
Even workers who have sympathy for the boss and hope the 
restaurant makes good money will do things to make their job 
easier that cut into the profit margin. We’ll tell the customer 


the espresso machine is broken so we don’t have to make a cap¬ 
puccino. We’ll throw a perfectly good fork in the trash at the 
end of the night rather than going to all the trouble of turning 
the dishwasher back on. 

Our hostility to restaurants doesn’t come from our political 
ideas. It comes from our position as wage workers in a restau¬ 
rant. 

Workers, Management, and Worker- 
Management 

"Class society has a tremendous resilience, a great capac¬ 
ity to cope with 'subversion to make icons of its iconoclasts, to 
draw sustenance from those who would throttle it” —Mau¬ 
rice Brinton, “Tlie Malaise on the Left,” Solidarity, 1974) 

Our struggle against restaurant work is also a struggle 
against the way the work is set up—against the division of la¬ 
bor and the hierarchy at work. At the most basic level, we often 
take an interest in the jobs of other workers. In slow times, a 
bored waitress will prepare simple foods in the kitchen, while 
the dishwasher asks questions about the difference between 
different kinds of wines. 

The fact that the work process is so chopped up and spe¬ 
cialized feels strange and unnatural to us, and we want to go 
beyond it. In order to form any kind of work groups, we have 
to treat each other as equals. This starts to undermine the divi¬ 
sions between skilled and unskilled and the hierarchy within 
the workers. 

In any restaurant, the workers have to be able to manage the 
work themselves to a large extent. We have to be able to priori¬ 
tize tasks, as well as communicate and coordinate with other 
workers. In smaller restaurants, the boss will sometimes even 
leave and we have to manage everything ourselves. This means 
that our resentment towards the job often takes the form of a 
critique of how the restaurant is managed. We’ll complain that 
the restaurant owner “has no class” for buying cheap ingredi¬ 
ents or for serving near-rotten food. We make comments about 
how if we managed the place, things would be different. We 
develop our own ideas about how food should be cooked and 
served, and about how much things should cost. 

This is a constant cause of conflict, but it is also easily co¬ 
opted. Often the boss will simply give in to our desire to run 
things ourselves. The more disorganized and inefficient the 
restaurant, the more likely this is to happen. He’ll let the host¬ 
ess deal with problem customers. He won’t buy enough sup¬ 
plies or fix machinery, and we’ll have to fix machines or bring 
in supplies ourselves. 

He’ll leave a cook alone with 10 orders at once, or a wait¬ 
ress with 10 tables at once saying “You work it out.” And, we 
have to push ourselves instead of being pushed directly. In fact, 
part of being a good restaurant employee is internalizing the 
rhythm of production, and being able to push yourself hard 
enough that management doesn’t have to push you. In these 
situations we try to help each other out and do bits and pieces 
of each other’s jobs—our solidarity with our co-workers is used 
against us as a way to get us to work harder. 

Some restaurant workers have made an ideology out of the 
struggle over the way work is set up. They establish cooperative 
restaurants where there is no boss. They do the work as well as 
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make the management de¬ 
cisions themselves. In these 
restaurants, the workers are 
no-longer under the arbi¬ 
trary power of a boss. They 
often eliminate some of the 
division of labor and the 
worst aspects of customer 
service. They may sell vegan, 
vegetarian, organic, “fair 
traded,” or locally grown 
food. 

At the same time, they 
forget that the division of la¬ 
bor is brought about because 
it helps make money more 
efficiently. The boss isn’t an 
asshole for no reason. The 
boss is under a lot of pres¬ 
sure that comes from outside 
the restaurant. He has to 
keep his money in motion, 
making more money. He 
has to compete and make a 
profit, or his business won’t 
survive. 

Workers in a collective 
restaurant, like some “Mom n’ Pop” small businesses, have not 
eliminated the boss. They have merely rolled the position of 
boss and worker into one. No matter their ideals, the restaurant 
is still trapped within the economy. The restaurant can only 
continue to exist by making a profit. 

The work is still stressful and repetitive, only now the work¬ 
ers are the managers. They have to enforce the work on them¬ 
selves and on each other. This means that workers in self-man- 
aged restaurants often work longer and harder and are paid 
even less than those in regular restaurants. Either that or the 
self-managed restaurants don’t make a profit and don’t survive 
very long. 

More common than self-management, is that traditional 
management replies to workers’ struggle by trying to create 
some kind of community within the restaurant. They know 
that workers brought together in a restaurant will form groups. 
Instead of fostering isolation and prejudice, they foster com¬ 
munity—a community that includes the restaurant manage¬ 
ment. This is especially common in small restaurants, where 
employees may even be related to each other and management. 
The boss may explain how tough business is, especially for a 
small independent restaurant like his. The boss may be gay or 
a woman or from an ethnic minority and try to create some 
kind of community based on that identity. The restaurant may 
not sell certain brands, might only sell “fair traded,” organic, 
or vegetarian foods. 

Whatever the community, the function is to smooth over 
the class struggle. The idea is that instead of simply standing up 
for our own interests, which would naturally bring us into con¬ 
flict with management, we should take management’s point of 
view into account. 

We may have some problems, but our boss also has prob¬ 


lems, and we have to come to 
some kind of compromise—a 
compromise that ends up with 
us working for them. Unlike 
tipping, this is a purely ideo¬ 
logical way of tying workers 
to the work, and tends to be 
less effective. Still, manage¬ 
ment never has more control 
over the workers than when 
the workers believe they’re 
working for a good cause. 

With self-management, as 
with the community which 
includes management, we are 
supposed to enforce the work 
on ourselves and on each oth¬ 
er. Both are a response to our 
struggle against our situation 
that ultimately just creates a 
greater form of alienation. 
Our problem with restaurants 
is much deeper than just how 
they are managed. And, we 
can’t solve our problems by 
working with management. 

A World without restaurants 

is only ‘when the routine daily struggle of the class explodes 
into violent activity against the bourgeoisie (the throwing ofa fore¬ 
man out ofthe window, the conflict with the police on the mass picket 
line, etc.), activities which require an overt exercise of their creative 
energies, that the workers feel themselves as human. As a result, the 
return from the picket line to the covert class struggle is even more 
frustrating than if the strike had never taken place. The molecular 
development of these ojffensives and retreats can only explode in the 
revolution which will enable the working class to employ its creative 
energies not only in smashing the old relations of production but also 
in establishing new social ties of a positive and creative character. ” 
—Ria Stone (Grace Lee Boggs), The American Worker 

The conditions that create intense work and intense boredom 
in a restaurant are the same that create “law and order” and de¬ 
velopment in some countries, and wars, famines, and poverty 
in others. The logic that pits workers against each other, or ties 
us together with management in a restaurant, is the same logic 
behind the rights of citizens and the deportation of “illegals.” 
The world that needs democracies, dictatorships, terrorists and 
police also needs fine dining, fast food, waiters and cooks. The 
pressures we feel in everyday life are the same that erupt in 
the crisis and disasters that interrupt everyday life. We feel the 
weight of our bosses’ money wanting to move and expand. 

A restaurant is set up by and for the movement of capital. 
We are brought into the production process and created as 
restaurant workers by this movement. We make the food and 
make it sell. The movement of our bosses’ money is nothing 
more than our activity made into something which controls 
us. In order to make life bearable, we fight against this process. 

Continued on Page 53 
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2,000 Year Run May Be 
Coming to an End 

Has Bush 
Doomed 
Christianity? 

by Walker Lane 

P erhaps the only positive result of the 
reign of the murderous moron in the 
White House as chieftain of the Amer¬ 
ican empire is to what depths he has sunk the 
popular perception of Christianity. 

The Bush mob s initial political approval 
following the 9/11 catastrophe he allowed to 
occur, utilized both the flag and\i^\<t as its key iconography to 
fool the rubes. Although this is standard fare for craven politi¬ 
cians, the Republicans raised this cultural imaging to levels not 
seen in a hundred years. But, the unraveling of the reigning 
racket’s lies, the exposure of their greed, corruption, and their 
hypocrisy and that of their most pious spokesmen, both in the 
Congress and the pulpit, have created an opening for atheism 
that would have seemed impossible even a short time ago. 

In 2005, a national poll was taken showing atheists being 
held in such low regard that most respondents stated they’d 
rather have their daughter marry a Muslim than a non-be¬ 
liever. Now, books on atheism, such as Richard Dawkins’, The 
God Delusion, and Letter to a Christian Nation, by Sam Harris, 
adorn The New York Times best seller list, and others of a 
similar nature are being rushed to market by publishers; they 
sense a boomlet. 

The formal religions of the world—^with their male sky 
gods, their blessing of temporal authority, their sexual repres¬ 
sion, their authoritarian and hierarchal nature, their intertwin¬ 
ing with the state, their misogyny and homophobia, and their 
horrific, bloody history of repression—are the implacable en¬ 
emies of freedom. 

Oh, there are many in the reform movements who try to 
make the words of Jesus or other religious figures into instru¬ 
ments of justice, but the 2,000 year history of /^justice caused 
by followers of these fictional figures requires not only a sus¬ 
pension of logic when faced with a preposterous proposition, 
but also a need to navigate around the mountain of corpses 
religion has produced. 

As a small contribution to the struggle against this danger¬ 
ous superstition, in 1975, the Fifth Estate published a fake edi¬ 
tion of a Detroit daily newspaper announcing, “Christ’s Body 
Found: Easter Cancelled”—if he didn’t rise, there can’t be a 
celebration of a resurrection. We stuffed the facsimiles into the 


paper’s coin boxes and Pet- 
milked them on the doors 
of churches the night before 
Easter, all causing quite a 
scandal. 

Now, life is imitating 
art. 

According to an article 
in the February 27 New 
York Times, “A docu¬ 
mentary shown recently 
by the Discovery Chan¬ 
nel claims to provide 
evidence that a crypt 
unearthed 27 years ago 
in Jerusalem contains 
the bones of Jesus and 
that Jesus was mar¬ 
ried to Mary Magda¬ 
lene, that the couple 
had a son, named Ju¬ 
dah, and that all three 
were buried together. 
‘The Lost Tomb of Jesus,’ revisits a site 
discovered by archaeologists from the Israel Antiquities 
Authority in the East Talpiyot neighborhood of Jerusalem in 
1980, when the area was being excavated for a building. The 
documentary’s case rests in large part on the interpretation of 
the inscriptions, which film says are Jesus, Mary, Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, Matthew, Joseph and Judah.” 

Can you say, “Da Vinci Code?” In fact, this is more 
evidence that, as the widely read novel of that name 
states, “Christianity is the greatest story ever sold.” 
So, cancel Easter; the basis of the myth has been rendered un¬ 
tenable. 

It is even worse news for our religious friends who desper¬ 
ately try to make Christianity into a theology of liberation. 
Their task has always been a hopeless undertaking since their 
beliePs basic story is a terrible message about ourselves: we are 
all born, not with the potential for joy and fulfillment, but with 
a fatal flaw inherited from the mythical origins of the human 
race. Start off with that self-perception and anything is pos¬ 
sible—Crusades, holocausts, ethnic cleansing of entire conti¬ 
nents, world wars. 

When the Christian myth, a Middle Eastern-centered 
spirituality, ceased being a messianic cult and cut a deal with 
the crumbling, corrupt, and decadent Roman Empire early on, 
it modeled its bureaucratic structure and territorial expansive 
ambitions in a manner identical to its new patron. Christianity 
established itself in Europe by extirpating the indigenous pa¬ 
gan and nature religions, and, in many cases, like Saint Patri- 
cius (meaning, member of the ruling class; or, Patrick), by ex¬ 
terminating their adherents. Christianity, like the civilization 
it sanctifies and which in return sponsors it, is a bloody sword. 

Voltaire said in the 18*^ century, “Anyone who has the 
power to make you believe absurdities has the power to make 
you commit injustices.” It’s time for the world to cast off the 
formal, hierarchal faiths, and find other venues for expressing 
one’s spiritual connection with nature and its creatures. 
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I n most old capitalist countries, religion has obviously de¬ 
clined as an institution and as a social habit: fewer students 
in the seminary, a smaller audience at Sunday mass. But 
it flourishes as an attitude and a vision of the world. Stalin¬ 
ism and fascism (both secularized millenarian isms) promised 
paradise on Earth for later. 

Since the end of “great ideologies,” it is democracy that is 
permeated by religiousness. We re told to forget about an im¬ 
possible revolution; the only way to a better world is to give 
everyone a fair part in the existing one. Communism can’t be 
forced to have a human face, but capitalism can, providing we 
have reforms forever. 


enable everyone to live in the one that exists. The problem is 
to gather all the have-nots: the homeless, the moneyless, the 
ones without a legal 10, without access to further education, 
without a vote, without social recognition, the sexually or eth¬ 
nically discriminated against, and to turn them into haves, to 
provide them with a council flat, a minimum social income, a 
job, a voter’s card, a few years in college, some social visibility 
and the acknowledgment of their sexual inclination or ethnic 
origin. 

Nothing wrong with (part of) that; in fact, in 1930, except 
for sexual matters which hardly any party cared about, this 
would have been a standard social-democratic election plat- 



^ The Priest's 
k New Clothes 


Yesterdays Minimum is Today's Maximum 

—from Troploln 


Confrontation didn’t work; compassion will. This is the age 
of the righteous. If we can’t prevent genocides, at least we’ll 
bring genociders to court, that is, those genociders the great 
powers decide to deflne and treat as such. Moralized politics 
adds hypocrisy to cynicism. 

In the past, the difference between the religious left and the 
socialist left was that the former would merely defend the poor, 
and the latter (verbally) incite the poor to attack this world. 
Attack is no longer on the agenda, neither is the effort to have 
the world “turned upside down;” self-defense is the order of 
the day. 

This does not rule out militant action as long as it aims at 
protecting the weak against forces that can’t be defeated, but 
just put under control. Struggle is still talked of, but the word 
loses the antagonistic connotation it had in “class struggle,” 
and only means gathering a multitude so vast it will triumph 
by the sheer virtue of number and legitimate right, certainly 
not through violence. Zapatista sub-comandante Marcos wants 
“a civic and pacific insurrection,” i.e., non-violent violence. 

P eople dreamt of changing the world. They now try to save 
it, with obvious strong religious undertones; man is basi¬ 
cally tainted by his tendency to go over the top and destroy 
himself as well as the rest of creation, so his excesses must be 
kept in check. Original sin has been secularized. Repent! 

The objective is no longer to create another society, but to 


form, logically denounced as “reformist” by the far left, and 
even by some Labor party backbenchers or dedicated socialists 
in the US. It now is the program of nearly all leftists and many 
anarchists. Yesterday’s minimum is today’s maximum. 

T 

I he criterion is that no one should be rejected, apart from 
X a bunch of financiers and warmongers whose greed and 
hate (mortal sins, as we know) are supposed to be the cause of 
our misery. Providing he does his shopping on a bike, abstains 
from switching on the air conditioning in his car, or buying 
strawberries in winter, and has no racist or homophobic preju¬ 
dice, the company executive has his place in society as much 
as the operative (nobody’s a “worker” anymore) he may have 
to make redundant (but he will have him properly retrained). 
“Let’s live together.” 

The religious theme of sharing has become secular. Noth¬ 
ing differentiates the social program of a free-thinking social¬ 
ist from that of a left-wing bishop. The wealthiest man in the 
world, B. Gates, is also the one that gives the most to charity, 
foundations, vaccination in poor countries, etc.; if only all the 
rich could be that generous... 

Logically, if sharing is what’s required, taking into account 
the destitution of most human beings and considering Euro¬ 
pean or US style minimum wage and unemployment benefits 
to be a fair wage and a decent income for Europeans and North 

Continued on Next Page 
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The Priest's New Clothes 

Continuedfrom Previous Page 

Americans, wages and incomes in La Paz or 
Peking must be raised. Out of the price of 
an Ecuadorian banana in a European super¬ 
market, 1.5 to 2 percent goes to the planta¬ 
tion worker, 10 to 15 percent to the owner of 
the plantation, and 40 percent to the super¬ 
market. 

If we reduce economy to a system of com¬ 
municating vessels, the only way to increase 
the pay of the Ecuadorian worker is to dras¬ 
tically lower the profit of the supermarket’s 
shareholders and the wages of its personnel, 
who are swallowing an overgenerous slice of 
world’s available wealth. Swedish cashiers 
are visibly grossly overpaid. 

Making inequality the Number One 
enemy means that there will only be a re¬ 
distribution process. In the past, the right 


^\s it aims at softening 
what exists, reform is at one 
with a Christianity which no 
longer heralds a hereafter, 
merely a moralized here 
below. 


described the economy as a cake which (un¬ 
fortunately) wouldn’t get any bigger if the 
poor got larger slices, while the left prom¬ 
ised to have more cakes baked in a totally 
rearranged kitchen. Today, sharing is the 
buzz word, and the far-left only asks for a 
more radical sharing out. 

As it aims at cushioning what exists, re¬ 
form is at one with a Christianity which no 
longer heralds a hereafter, merely a moral¬ 
ized here below. 

Few Christians today seriously believe in 
the delights of Paradise or the torments of 
Hell. Few left wingers believe in a decisive 
break with this world. 

This text is an excerpt from “The Continu¬ 
ing Appeal of Religion” published by Troploin in 
2006. Troploin can be contacted at AREDHIS, 
BP 20306, 60203 Compiegne Cedex, France. 
The complete text as well as the French version 
(“Le Present d’une Illusion”) is available at http: 
troploin0.free.fr. 



Sentence 
for Jeffrey 
"Free" 
Luers is 
Reversed 

22-Year Sentence 
for Eco-Sabotage 
Overturned 


By Friends of Jeffrey Free Luers 


A rare judicial victory was achieved in February as forest defense activist Jef¬ 
frey “Free” Luers’ 23-year prison sentence for eco-sabotage was overturned 
by the Oregon Court of Appeals. 

In 2001, then 23 year-old Jeff and his codefendant, Craig “Critter” Marshall, 
were convicted for torching three SUVs at a Eugene, Oregon car dealership. 
Their stated purpose was to raise awareness about global warming and the role 
SUVs play in that process. 

Despite the fact that no one was hurt in the action, and caused only $40,000 
in damages to vehicles that were later resold, Jeff was sent to prison for a sentence 
considerably longer than those convicted of murder, kidnapping and rape in Or¬ 
egon. Jeff is a political prisoner and continues to write and agitate for his release 
while imprisoned at Oregon State Penitentiary. His appeal was filed in January 
2002 and oral arguments before the Oregon Court of Appeals weren’t heard 
until November 2005, so justice for Jeff has been a long time coming. 

In February of this year, the Court of Appeals unanimously ruled that Jeff’s 
case was reversed and remanded back to the Circuit Court for re-sentencing as 
a result of the trial judge’s errors in imposing the original draconian sentence. 
According to attorneys that have reviewed the court decision, it looks like Jeff 
could potentially get about 15 years taken off his 266 month sentence, which may 
amount to time served and his release. 


Donations Desperately Needed 

Jeff has garnered support from all over the world and we never imagined this 
could have happened back when Jeff was first arrested almost seven years ago. 
We are still digesting the positive news regarding JefFs appeal and we want ev¬ 
eryone to know how grateful we are to all of you who have supported Jeff over the 
years in whatever way you could. 

In the coming months we will find out more about JefFs re-sentencing—the 
court date and possible outcome, etc.—and in the meantime we need your sup¬ 
port more than ever. Jeff needs money. His legal costs and attorney fees, on top 
of on-going daily expenses, can’t be covered with our current bank account and 
financial support. 

If you have a few extra dollars, help Jeff through these coming months. We’ve 
made it pretty easy to donate through a variety of methods. Go to www.freefree- 
now.org/donate.html for options ranging from PayPal, to sending a check to his 
support team, a tax-deductible method, or a money order directly to Jeff’s com¬ 
missary account in prison (this last option will not help pay legal costs). 

With your help we can be sure he gets the best legal representation possible for 
his re-sentencing. More info: freefreenow.org; freefreenow@mutualaid.org. 
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Venezuelan indigenous 
people demonstrating in 
Caracas, Jan. 27, 2006 to 
oppose government plans 
for coal mining on their land 
in Zulia state. 

—photo: Walker Lane 


Continued repression of popular protest 


J by Walker Lane 

ust the headline 
above alone prob¬ 
ably condemns us 
to the gulag by un¬ 
critical leftist sup¬ 
porters of Hugo 
Chavezs Bolivari¬ 
an socialist revolu¬ 
tion. But like most issues 
that vex the left, a look 
beneath the surface al¬ 
ways provides more than 
what initially presents 
itself, and almost always, 
something worse. 

Most leftists and even 
some anarchists are en¬ 
thralled by the popular 
Venezuelan presidents 
policies of oil wealth re¬ 
distribution, programs to 
aid the poorest, and his 
energy aid to the impov¬ 
erished of the hemisphere 
including those in the 
United States. 

Plus, his anti-capital¬ 
ist, anti-imperialist, and socialist rhetoric hits a chord among 
many, and certainly it s hard not to enjoy Chavez’s pokes to the 
eyes of George Bush, labeling him a “political cadaver” and 
“the devil” among other choice words. His plan to destroy U.S. 
imperial hegemony in its region of traditional imperial looting 
by crafting economic trade agreements unfavorable to Ameri¬ 
can corporations had Bush running around South and Central 
America in March trying to outdo Chavez as a champion of 
the poor (and, failing miserably, and comically). 

There’s much to enjoy about Hugo Chavez when he’s 



El Libertario, the voice of the Common de Relaciones Anarquistas 
of Venezuela, analyzes the how and why of the increasing state 
repression against the growing social discontent that belies the 
pseudo-revolutionary discourse of the Chavez regime. 

T he latest annual report on the human rights situation in 
Venezuela compiled by the non-governmental organization 
(NGO), Provea, estimates that between October 2005 and Sep¬ 
tember 2006, 58 demonstrations were repressed in the country. If 
we add to this the 16 protests violently dissolved between October 
and November, the number climbs to 74 cases. Two students, Jose 
Gonzalez (in Cumana) and Dave Parker (in Trujillo) died last year 
as a result of repressive police actions. 

This study also shows at least 71 injuries by bullets, bb’s, blows, 
choking and other mistreatment, compared to 49 cases in 2005 
against protesters. In the same vein, cases of violations of the right 
to personal liberty show an increase of 60 percent with 130 arbi¬ 
trary detentions versus 81 for the 12 months of2005. In 55 percent 
of the cases, the repression was at the hands of regional police, 
while 45 percent were committed by the National Guard. Only 
six cases, 23 percent of the total, took place in the city of Caracas, 
(w ww. derecho s. org.ve) 

Continued on Next Page 


tweaking the nose of El 
Coloso delNortey and even 
much to support in a 
country that historically 
featured governments 
which facilitated mas¬ 
sive wealth extraction by 
U.S. companies. Local 
client regimes siphoned 
off enough to enrich a 
corrupt, domestic elite, 
while leaving the poor in 
miserable conditions. 

Even our Venezuelan 
comrades writing on this 
page attest to the success 
of some of the Chavismo 
programs aimed at the 
country’s poorest. How¬ 
ever, as I noted in my 
Spring 2006 article about 
the Caracas World Social 
Forum which I attended, 
the Bolivarian Revolu¬ 
tion model is based on 
an intensified industri¬ 
alism (in this case, an 
energy sector that while 
producing great wealth, 
expands the damage done to the planet and to people, such 
as the ones in the photograph above protesting against coal 
exploration taking place on their traditional lands). 

Two points seem relevant before turning to the voice of our 
comrades from El Libertario; one, increasing trends within 
Chavismo toward authoritarian rule; and, two, the uncritical 
support given to the Venezuelan government by leftists. 

A major point of the El Libertario essay is that while turning 
back large amounts of energy profits to the poor, the govern- 

Continued on Next Page 
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merit has disabled, mostly by cooptation, autonomous popular- 
based organizations, and turned them into part of the Chavez 
electoral machine. 

They’ve become essentially a claque, relinquishing their in¬ 
dependence and the capacity for independent criticism of the 
government. E/ Libertario looks at the increasingly repressive 
nature of the Chavez government towards those unwilling to 
submit to the pressure to be submerged into his United Social¬ 
ist Party which he has pledged to construct by year’s end. 

Leftists have historically been fooled (a “willful ignorance,” 
as Noam Chomsky terms Americans who ignore reality for 
political myths) by the worst, most corrupt, brutal dictators 
such as Stalin and Mao, and been willing to call it “socialism.” 
Some still retain a loyalty to one-party states such as Cuba; 
still others, the worst of them, even to the psycho-family clique 
in North Korea, so we know they’re a bad judge of what consti¬ 
tutes an authentic revolution or even socialist democracy. 

However, anarchists should know. Tlie philosophy of anar¬ 
chism views the state, not only as the guarantor of capital and 
ruling class domination, but its bureaucratic structure assures 
that it will have a nasty character to it by virtue of its func¬ 
tion. Certainly, Venezuela is no Zimbabwe or even the United 
States, for that matter, in terms of repressiveness, but when a 
group, or movement, or government declares itself as socialist, 
it has to be judged on its own historic definitions. 

At this juncture, Venezuela is an industrial, capitalist state, 
with a strong ruler (yes, popular, and elected by a great margin) 
but who appears to be centralizing control. How many more 
times will the left have to sing, “Won’t Get Fooled Again,” 
only to fall for another police state dictator claiming to be a 
socialist? 


Chavez bash Bush? Good. Chavez give social services to the 
poor? Good. But, there’s more to a revolution than that. 

It seems clear we should be, at a minimum, suspicious of 
centralizing and repressive moves on the part of Chavez, as 
we would of any political state. What is now popular—the 
Missiones, insulting the criminal Bush—can lose its appeal to 
Venezuelans, particularly if the vaunted Bolivarian Revolution 
fails to achieve the elimination of widespread poverty and its 
attendant problems such as the Caracas housing crisis. 

Caracas itself, with its quickly increasing population, its 
horrible pollution, its skyrocketing crime—a massive murder 
rate (even of two clowns killed recently), frequent kidnappings, 
and high incidence of robberies and street crime—may defy 
solution. One wonders, if there is a sense of rising revolution¬ 
ary expectations, why there is so much criminal activity. 

And, with the process of hyper-urbanization striking Ca¬ 
racas no less than cities on other poor continents, how enough 
services—medical care, schools, food, and most of all, adequate 
housing—are going to be able to be made available no matter 
how much oil is pumped out and sold. 

The task would seem to be keeping a clear head about the 
process currently taking place in Venezuela—to remain critical 
of further industrial assaults on the planet, to defend indig¬ 
enous people’s land rights, to oppose centralization and repres¬ 
sive measures, and to support those autonomous organizations 
that refuse to be smothered within the ruling consensus. The 
left is incapable of such criticality, so as we have historically, 
it’s up to us. 

Chavez is a great show, and helps a lot of people in the 
hemisphere, but it’s not revolution; it is still capitalism, and 
probably will begin to exhibit more authoritarian tendencies as 
time passes. Remember: forewarned here. 


EI Ll bGrtSriO ■ continued from Previous Page 

These numbers are in contrast to official declarations stat¬ 
ing that repression of protest is a thing of the past. “This is 
not a government that tramples, that assassinates, tortures or 
represses anyone. That happened during the Fourth Repub¬ 
lic; President Chavez’s government does not have its hands 
stained with Venezuelan blood,” Vice-President Jose Vicente 
Rangel said in December, referring to the numbers published 
by the NGO. 

Us vs. them: the logic of polarization 

The high expectations created by Venezuela’s executive 
and their scant materialization, with the exception of the 
Missiones assistance programs, start to wear out the char¬ 
ismatic domination represented by Hugo Chavez, in spite of 
the seven million votes that made his re-election possible. 
His first presidential period was characterized by strong po¬ 
litical polarization that created the favorable conditions for 
subordinating grass roots dynamics to the ballot. 

This unconditional loyalty has taken hold because the 
continuous reiteration of the binary logic: a revolutionary, pa¬ 
triotic and Bolivarian “us,” perceived as the good guys; versus 


the adversary, the imperialist, counterrevolutionary and trai¬ 
tor “other,” seen as the bad guys. 

Any opposition is interpreted as manipulation by the for¬ 
eign enemy (imperialism) whose hypothetical confrontation 
demands the permanent reiteration of unity and loyalty. This 
reasoning prevents and subordinates not only the dialogue 
with the “other,” but also regulates the interchange among 
“us” by subjecting it to the will of the leader. A clear example 
is the debate about the building of the so-called “united so¬ 
cialist party.” 

The executive’s rhetoric has capitalized on popular resent¬ 
ment against the distribution of wealth and power during the 
first forty years of the country’s democracy. The strong resolve 
for social change generated during the 80s and 90s became 
possible as a result of the high oil prices and an aggressive 
fiscal policy that have allowed the government a sustained pe¬ 
riod of huge income, one of the highest in Venezuela’s history. 
However, the timid advances in social matters do not corre¬ 
spond to the economic windfall which permeates the popular 
sectors while continuing to further enrich the wealthy global¬ 
ized elites. As time goes by, love, even its Bolivarian kind, 
cannot endure on empty promises. 

As explained by Max Weber, charismatic domination 
means that the presidential figure embodies magic-religious 
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attributes, and historical predestination. Governmental con¬ 
tradictions and shortcomings, therefore, are attributed to the 
mundane limitations of its functionaries. Demonstrators mo¬ 
bilize against ministers, mayors, governors, police and military 
agents, but, foi* now, not against the presidential figure. To set 
themselves apart from the protests of the “other,” they claim in 
different ways their identity as “us.” 

Along with the country’s centralization, the majority of the 
protests have happened in places other than Caracas, a city 
where the budget trickle down is greater and 
has greater accessibility. The executive knows 
that a demonstration in the capital, whatever 
its size, is exponentially more visible than if it 
happens in the provinces, which also explains 
their efforts to diminish them. 

The retaining wails 

During the first governmental period, the 
cooptation and neutralization of protest was 
made possible due to a number of reasons. 

First, the high expectations created at Mi- 
raflores (the presidential palace in Caracas). 

Second, the imposition of polarization and 
the reduction of social conflicts to the elec¬ 
toral farce thus imposing self censorship upon 
expressions of discontent. Third, the idea of 
an external enemy and its hypothetical and 
imminent armed aggression. Fourth, the 
neutralization and bureaucratization of grass 
roots leaders. Fifth, the creation of a whole 
gamut of institutional channels to control 
participation and demands. And sixth, the 
progressive delegation of police and surveil¬ 
lance functions to the citizenry under the 
guise of “social intelligence” and “civil-mili¬ 
tary alliance”. 

The interaction of these elements means 
that in order to manifest itself, protest must 
pass a series of roadblocks and, only as a last 
resort, neutralization by the use of the state’s 
security apparatus becomes necessary. About 
the latter we must remember that the “Boli¬ 
varian Revolution” didn’t substantially change 
any of its armed components, its structure, or 
the traditional paradigms of control of citi¬ 
zens’ protest. 

If, during its first years in power, the government could 
show very small numbers of detentions and injuries in popu¬ 
lar demonstrations, it is simply because they didn’t exist, and 
not because the police had assumed different strategies for the 
resolution of conflict than in the past. 

Some of the conflicts-demonstrations against coal mining 
in the state of Zulia, mobilizations of street vendors in Cara¬ 
cas in October, and the recent occupation of the Guiria Inter¬ 
national Port-show that the greater part of the neutralization 
work has been done not by the police, but by sectors of the “us.” 

In October, the street vendors of the capital called a dem¬ 
onstration to call not for the 10 million votes for Chavez, but 
for an agenda of demands decided upon by themselves—the 


building of the promised commercial centers for street vendors, 
their inclusion in Social Security and the Communal Coun¬ 
cils, as well as a pension for retirement. 

The demonstrators declared that the march was for work¬ 
er’s rights, and to avoid the electoral theme-although at times 
they did chant slogans in favor of the president-they wore grey 
shirts with the area where each works stamped on the back. 
The march passed calmly through the city center and ended in 
the rain with a rally at Avenida Urdaneta. 

Twenty-four hours before the march, the 
center of the city was blanketed by flyers, rich 
in expletives, accusing the demonstration of 
being an opposition protest in camouflage. 
The day of the march, the official newspaper 
VEA suggested the presence of dark interests 
behind the street vendors: “Groups of agita¬ 
tors would take aim at the informal workers 
that toil in the streets and avenues of Cara¬ 
cas”. 

According to the paper, “Supposed para¬ 
militaries would finance the street vendors at 
strategic locations of the Republic’s capital to 
develop a plan to destabilize the democratic 
institutions.” At the end of the march, the 
vendors faced people identified as members 
of the official party Popular Union of Vene¬ 
zuela, who accused them of being “right wing 
infiltrators.” 

At other times, demonstrations are ex¬ 
plicitly postponed by “voices” of the social 
movements in accordance with the political 
agenda imposed from above. At the Novem¬ 
ber monthly assembly of the Community 
Housing Organization and homeless groups 
that takes place at the Foro Libertador de 
Caracas, they were repeatedly asking from 
the dais that any protest be postponed until 
after the elections. 

Upward solidarity 

Another characteristic of the mobiliza¬ 
tions as well as of the social actors that carry 
them out is that vertical solidarity towards the 
charismatic leader supplants horizontal com¬ 
radeship links and solidarity among equals. 
This complicates an understanding of these 
initiatives as social movements which are traditionally under¬ 
stood: collective initiatives with a shared identity, discourse 
and objectives, with the ability to react to aggression against 
one of its parts. Thirty-six homeless people were prosecuted 
in 2006 for crimes described in the Penal Code as trespassing 
and resisting authority. Some of them are, as of the time of this 
writing, still deprived of liberty. There have been no emails, 
demonstrations nor petitions for their release, neither from 
these homeless groups nor from other social organizations. 

Several analysts agree that there will be an increase in social 
conflicts in 2007. With decreasing electoral activity, with the 
expectations still there, and with promises doubled, an increase 
in mobilizations for housing, services, and jobs is conceivable. 



the charismatic 
leader supplants 
horizontal 
comradeship 
links and 
solidarity among 
equals. 
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On Violence, Materialism, and the 
Knowledge of Angels 


The Third SeK 


by Cara Hoffman 


**11)6 Authorities came to their Adam. Andy when they saw his 
female counterpart speaking with him they became agitated and 
they became enamored with her. They saidy *Comey let us sow our 
seed in her 

Andy she laughed at them for their witlessness and their blind¬ 
ness; and in their clutches she became a treey and left them her shad¬ 
owy formy resembling herself and they defiled it foullyy and they 
defiled the stamp of her voicey so that by the form they had modeled 
with their own imagey they had made themselves liable to condem¬ 
nation. 

—An Account of the Reality of AuthoritieSy Nag Hammadi 
Bible, 4*** Century C.E. 

T 

■ his fragment of the Gnostic text that came to be known 

I as the Nag Hammadi Bible, reveals a vastly different 
JL story about Adam and Eve beginning with the couple 
existing as one hermaphroditic entity resembling an angel. 

Adam/Eve, according to the text, “walked in the glory of 
knowledge,” while “God” was an evil illusion, possessing male 
gender, worshiped by the dead and the ignorant. This God, 
divided Adam/Eve, and they lost the glory of “first knowledge” 


or “original knowledge.” This loss is described in the text as 
“darkness falling over their eyes.” And it is through this loss of 
knowledge, they lost their immortality. 

The Nag Hammadi text is important because it directly 
contradicts the idea that the original sin was caused by a wom¬ 
an betraying God's orders. What cast humans out of paradise 
is instead the split between the genders (which, as one entity, 
already possessed knowledge, including awareness of God s 
authority as a scam). 

The above quote is particularly significant because it shows 
very clearly the intrusion of the “authorities” in the relationship 
between men and women following their split. It is a remark¬ 
able passage, this gang-rape of Eve, while Adam stands, or is 
forced to stand aside. Eve s response is to change herself so 
that the “authorities” have not touched a woman, but an illu¬ 
sion the woman has “stamped with her voice,” a false image of 
femininity. 

In defiling even this image, the authorities model a despi¬ 
cable form, an offspring created through domination, violence, 
and duplicitous illusion; this progeny of rape and ignorance, 
becomes the race of men. And, it is here the story of “original 
sin” begins to make a little more sense as an original loss of 

Continued on Page 25 
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by Stevphen Shukaitis 


Autonomy is both the goal sought after and that whose presence- 
virtualflet us say, has to be supposed at the outset of an analysis or 
apolitical movement. This virtual presence is the will to autonomy, 
the will to be free. - Cornelius Castoriadis 

There exists a tendency, shared across different strains of 
radical political thought, to see the horrors of our present as 
comprising a false totality, that when torn asunder, will reveal a 
more liberatory existence hidden beneath. This is to understand 
revolution as revelation; as the dispelling of the conditions of 
false consciousness, and a reclamation of an autonomous ex¬ 
istence that continues to live on, albeit deformed, within this 
world we must we leave behind. 

For the autonomist, this comes in the form of the autono¬ 
mous activity of the working class whose existence was dis¬ 
rupted, not destroyed, by the violent upheavals that formed the 
economic basis of capitalism (a process which Marx observes 


plays the same role in political economy that “original sin” does 
in theology). In primitivist thought, this becomes a reclaiming 
of a mythical ancestral past crushed, but never fully destroyed, 
by the weight of technological development and the machina¬ 
tions of alienation. 

As powerful as such lines of argument can be, one danger in 
the politics of revelation is that every act of revealing not only 
illuminates the existence of certain processes and phenomena, 
but also effectively conceals others that do not fit within the 
structure of the revelation. It is when revelations become dog¬ 
matic, when they become “churchly” one might say, that they 
blind the true believer to all that falls outside the blinkers they 
have placed on their intellectual vision. 

To question the process of questioning is to return to the 
etymological root of the concept of revolt, one based on a pro¬ 
cess of returning, discovering, uncovering, and renovating; one 

Continued on Page 16 
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that is a state of permanent questioning, of transformation, of 
change, an endless probing of appearances. For it must be re¬ 
membered that every act of revelation is not simply a discovery 
of what is, but also a construction of that which is, through a 
process of shared perception and understanding. Thus, to speak 
of an autonomous self-determining capacity that existed before 
the advent of capitalism providing the seeds and routes going 
through and beyond it, is not simply to uncover its existence, 
but also to take part in its collective construction. It is the 
presupposition of this autonomy, based on a perhaps mystical 
foundation, which enables the struggle for its realization. 

T 

I he danger, or at least one of them, contained within such 
X a style of argument, is the risk of projecting back into his¬ 
tory some sort of prelapsarian subject that only needs to be 
reclaimed to bring about the end of alienation and the failings 
of our current existence. Fetishizing this sort of imagined past 
contains very real risks, as nearly none who proclaim the ben¬ 
efits of such an existence have ever experienced it themselves 
(except those who have racked up a good bit of frequent time 
traveler miles). 

Perhaps there is a different dynamic at work here—a process 
that seeks to avoid the pitfalls of creating and projecting forth 
static utopias of imagined futures with no methods for attain¬ 
ing them in the here and now—although clearly this is not the 
only meaning of utopianism. Rather, this is a process based on 
what Antonio Negri calls a “constitutive dystopia.” 

In other words, a process based on the constituent power 


of the dystopic nature of the present. A dream of a different 
future through the rejection of current constraints, and an 
implicit understanding of a life lived without those dynamics. 
After all, what is really so negative about this kind of back¬ 
wards projection anyway? Yes, there might be pitfalls involved 
in that kind of mental process—but there are far worse things 
that could develop. One could argue that this sort of process 
involves a form of what postcolonial theorist Gayatri Spivak 
calls “strategic essentialism,” or to stipulate an essence in a way 
that is useful to those engaged in a social struggle, regardless 
of whether it is necessarily a true statement or not. 

The danger of creating totalizing concepts, narrations, and 
frameworks isn’t necessarily the totalization itself There is no 
need to be followed by a Lost in Space style robot that obedi¬ 
ently intones. “Totality, Will Robinson, totality!” at the first 
sign of one’s appearance. For all attempts to understand the 
social world and its transformations, to participate in trying to 
pull this shaping in a particular direction, necessarily relate to 
some conception of totality, even if only implicitly stated. The 
level and scope of this totality, however, varies widely—from 
the often and unfortunately assumed frames of the nation-state 


and political revolution premised upon seizing power at this 
level—to a broader and more encompassing notion of social 
space that can vary from a very local to a global (or beyond) 
scale. 

The concepts of the temporary autonomous zone and the 
intergalactic encuentro, associated with Hakim Bey and the 
Zapatistas, are extremely valuable especially in how they ex¬ 
pand the breadth and range of the radical imagination. From 
fieeting and temporary moments perhaps taking place be¬ 
tween only two people (in the midst of a riot or in each other’s 
arms), to possible relations with beings from other galaxies 
we are not even aware of yet, are all part of an expanding 
and open totality of possibilities. The same can be said for 
the Situationist idea of the society of the spectacle and the 
autonomist notion of the social factory, except that these op¬ 
erate based upon the rhetorical force of a constituent dystopia 
to work their expansion of the radical imagination. 

These lines of thought employ a visceral argument about 
the total colonization of the present as a means to ferment 
a scream against existing conditions, very much in the way 
that philosopher John Holloway describes “the scream” as a 
moment of dislocation, critical reflection, and the building 
of vibrating intensities with the potential to undermine the 
conditions that cause the scream in the first place. 

The difficulty of such an argument is, if all of everyday life 
has been totally colonized, as Guy Debord and others often 
argued, then how would there be any grounds for resistance? 
Who would resist and how could they possibly resist if they 
had been completely colonized by the logic of capitalism? 

Similarly, if the existence of the social fac¬ 
tory is totalizing, (where there is a unifying 
logic of command in which relations of the 
factory have extended all throughout society 
in one unifying logic of domination) from 
where would it be possible to contest this 
logic? 

What exists is a rhetorical strategy where 
force is given to the screaming calls for resis¬ 
tance to forms of domination by presenting them as contesting 
totalizing systems of control. That is to say, the argument is 
not really that everything has been totally colonized. If that 
were so, it would make putting forth strategies for contesting 
capitalism stand on rather shaky ground precisely because it 
is quite difficult to make arguments for forms of resistance 
based on an analysis that stipulates the existence of total con¬ 
trol while at the same organizing in ways that are based upon 
existing cracks and spaces where this control is not totalizing. 
Or, at the very least, not to the degree that the analysis tends 
to imply. 

I t is this imaginative move, which might, indeed, some¬ 
times be of the necessary delusions of resistance, which is 
described by cultural theorist Gavin Grindon as the “breath 
of the possible,” one which is premised upon making a certain 
leap of faith whose history one can trace as it evolves through 
interconnected movements. 

The danger of totalities is not that we construct or employ 
them, but rather that we take them for the world itself, as it ac- 


It is when revelations become dogmatic, when they 
become “churchly” one might say, that they blind 
the true believer to all that falls outside the blinkers 
they have placed on their intellectual vision. 
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terns of strange attraction of the gravity of Eros tend to warp 
time and space around them. A total and unitary frame of ref¬ 
erence, time or experience—whether the spectacular time of 
the commodity or the spectral time of religion—is shattered 
and begins to be replaced by what Debord describes as the mu¬ 
tual federation of freely reversible forms of time. It is striving 
towards creating conditions for the realization of autonomy as 
the independence of social time from the temporality of capi¬ 
talism. 

This is the movement of movements^ or the movement of 
movement itself; the constantly shifting and transforming of 
the radical imagination, social relations, compositions, and af¬ 
fections. And, this is not just the movement of what are usually 
considered as forms of social movement (which tends to give 
too much emphasis to the technicians and specialists of politi¬ 
cal action, the seeds of tomorrow’s bureaucratic class) and their 
recognized forms of visibility, but social movement as just that: 
the movement of the social. Transformations occur constantly 
and in often-imperceptible shifts, minor revolts and mutinies 
that disguise their importance beneath their seemingly insig¬ 
nificant forms. 

This movement of an infinite totality, composed of many 
elements and machinations of desire that in many ways can 
be regarded as totalities in their own right (this is the exact 
point made by Hakim Bey when he argues that we begin as 
the sovereigns of our own bodies, but that this is a sovereignty 
which is socially constituted in a relation between bodies), is 
described with great skill by none other than Spinoza. 

Beneath the veneer of what seems to be an overwhelming 


The danger of totalities is not that we construct 
or employ them, but rather that we take them for 
the world itself, as it actually exists, rather than as 
conceptual tools to understand the world. 


tually exists, rather than as conceptual tools to understand the 
world. The risk is that we, to borrow from Situationist phrase¬ 
ology, take our totalities for reality. Revelations can induce a 
sense of conceptual vertigo, as we dangle far from the earth, 
precisely because of the distance introduced and enlarged by 
taking ideas for the things themselves. The world, after all, is 
always messier than the concepts we create to understand it. 
The danger is when such concepts, which are a part of the real¬ 
ity they attempt to describe and take part in shaping, leave us 
blind to existing dynamics that do not fit into the conceptual 
scheme; when it constitutes a misstep that forecloses other pos¬ 
sibilities that could exist outside of these conceptions. 

r* 

I oncepts are products of the imagination. That is, they result 
from the body’s interaction with the world around it. Af¬ 
fective traces of these interactions compose the body and what 
it can do through the imagination. Thus, understanding them 
is absolutely essential as a basis for any adequate understanding 
of the world, our place within it, and attempts to increase our 
collective capacities and forms of self-determination: to spread 
forth lived joy and abundance of life. 

In this way, perhaps the similarities in dynamics of thought 
between strands of Marxism and Christianity is not so sur¬ 
prising. Both involve the creation of a totalizing scheme useful 
in making sense of the everyday experiences and affects the 
bodies of those involved, and explaining them within this con¬ 
ceptual scheme. For the Christian, the suffering of the present, 
this “veil of tears,” is explained as a result of a fall from grace 
eventually to be overcome through ascen¬ 
sion into heaven. 

For Marxism, the transformation of the 
pre-capitalist world by the bloody expro¬ 
priation of primitive accumulation is a con¬ 
dition to be overcome by the eventual de¬ 
struction by proletarian revolution. Both are 
premised upon what the Christian Marxist 
Ernst Bloch, a clever synthesizer of the two 
lines of argument, refers to as the “not-yet,” which indeed op¬ 
erates as a principle of hope for those enmeshed within such a 
framework, but often does precious little for those alive in the 
here and now. And, just as it doesn’t take a weatherman to tell 
you which way the wind is blowing, it doesn’t take a Keynesian 
to remind you where we all end up in the long run (i.e., dead). 

Opposed to these world views that promise a brighter future 
“someday” to excuse the misery of the present one also finds 
bursts and outbreaks of demands for the creation and realiza¬ 
tion of liberated life in the here and now: from the English 
radical Christian visionaries, the Diggers, Ranters, and the 
brethren of the ever-renewing free spirit, those clamoring for 
the creation of heaven on earth now, to those who working 
toward creating spaces of insurrection, insurgency, and auton¬ 
omy in the present. The totality and march of historical time 
is broken, ripped away to reveal modes of collective experience 
and joy inscribed on the bodies of those rising up. 

And, as one of Flannery O’Connor’s mad, wandering 
prophet outcasts might correct her (emerging from the warped 
realm created by her gothic Southern Christian imagination), 
all that rises up does not necessarily converge, even if the pat¬ 


religiosity, the framing of his argument that nothing is pos¬ 
sible without god, is his heretical view of what that means. For 
Spinoza, god or nature is this infinite totality of which we are 
all parts. The foundation of his argument is an understanding 
of our position within and in relation to this all-encompassing 
and infinite totality. 

From this he proceeds to describe the joyous and happy life, 
the blessed life of liberation, which is founded upon such an 
understanding of what is possible for the free individual. 

T 

I his sort of argument finds great resonance with the ideas of 
X someone like Raoul Vaneigem (as well as Deleuze, Guat- 
tari, Negri, Castoriadas, and many others), who, like Spinoza, 
see desire as the essence of humanity. Whether understood 
as the living of a happy life or increasing affective capacities 
through the liberation of desire, the unfolding of the everyday 
life of revolution, of liberation, is built upon how the everyday 
connects and relates to, as well as embodies, the totality of so¬ 
cial relations and processes. 

Whether a statement or conception is in itself true or false 
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does not mean that cannot be useful to ongoing struggles. There 
are times where a claim of an argument being false, particu¬ 
larly in relation to core notions, what one might call the myths 
we live by, is not even necessarily an objection to it. Indeed, for 
false judgments themselves often are still life-advancing and 
necessary. As that old German malcontent Nietzsche argued, 
“To recognize untruth as a condition of life: that is, to be sure, 
means to resist customary value-sentiments in a dangerous 
fashion, and a philosophy which ventures to do so places itself, 
by that act alone, beyond good and evil.” 

To live the everyday life of revolution is certainly a danger¬ 
ous task, one fraught sometimes with very necessary illusions, 
allusions, and delusions. The presumption of an already exist¬ 
ing form of autonomy that Castoriadis describes in the quote 
that opens this article might indeed not have existed until those 
acting based upon it already existing by their actions take part 
in creating it. Whether this autonomy really existed is not nec¬ 
essarily important compared to how this presumption, resting 
on a virtual and undetermined capacity for autonomy, takes 
part in the process of its actualization. 

Such a process is not necessarily positive or negative, but 
depends on other processes and dynamics involved, and from 
whose perspective this judgment is being made. The task then 
is to work through how these formations occur, and whether 
they tend to move in directions we want them to go, or whether 
they come to be objectified and turned against us, where the 
tools and notions that once were helpful are nothing more than 
t>est, and phantoms and specters that continue to 

haunt us. 

You and I return to the scene of the crime 
Leds go out and wash our sins away 
Everyone's an actor in this play 
Trading lines with broken phantoms 

—Mission of Burma, “Fever Moon” 
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The Strategy of 

O ften, when I turn to the anarchist press these days, 
it s certain ITl find someone commenting on the lack 
of “clarity” in the discourse of the movement. In a re¬ 
cent editorial in Anarchy, for example, Lawrence Jarach writes 
“there is an overflow of ambiguous (at best) terminology in 
much contemporary anarchist discourse.” 

This ambiguity and use of “buzzwords” is a problem, he 
feels, because it “pulls the reader back into the realm of jargon; 
those in the in-crowd already understand the peculiar usage, 
further enforcing the sectarian nature of the project.” 

While Jarach stresses he is not an advocate of a “static or 
conservative use of language,” and that he favours “warping 
and tweaking buzzwords and jargon using satire and ridicule,” 
in the final analysis, jargon and cant per se are to be avoid¬ 
ed because they are “murky” and “unsatisfying” for “average” 
readers. It seems, then, that when it comes to language, some 
anarchists may have something in common the masters of this 
society, who also see slang and cant as a threat to the discursive 
regime. 

Here we run up against the old problem of whether the 
master s tools can be used to dismantle the master’s house. For 
while the Enlightenment values of rational debate, precisely 
defined terms, and other forms of communicative transparency 
can be used to carry out our somewhat alienated, “public” con¬ 
versations, conversations aimed at facilitating the development 
of our theory, at nuancing debates, sharing news, coordinating 
tasks and gatherings, etc., we should be wary of celebrating 
such tools as ends in themselves. Why? 

Because in not only using but defending the tools of the 
master, we may be overlooking weapons provided to us by one 
the most generative and subversive languages in the anarchist 
tradition— the language of the dangerous classes. And, given the 
rise of surveillance technologies, the proliferation of snitches, 
finks, and insidious “community policing,” closer attention to 
the workings and implications of this robust “language of con¬ 
flict,” as Alice Becker-Ho (a colleague and companion of Guy 
Debord) has called it, a language which always speaks “truth 
with falsehood,” may be a tactical necessity. 

The Language of Those in the Know 

Over the last two decades, Becker-Ho has generated an ex¬ 
traordinary body of writing, including several important stud¬ 
ies of jargon and argot, along with a number of works of poetry 
and translations. 

Argot is commonly defined as “slang used by various groups, 
including but not limited to thieves and other criminals, to 
prevent outsiders from understanding their conversations,” and 
further, “a specialized vocabulary and terminology used be¬ 
tween people with special skill in a field.” 

Chastised by stodgy literary types as a kind of linguistic 
degradation, the “decline” of a more sophisticated national lan¬ 
guage (or, less sensationally, as merely “idiomatic”), argot was 
famously defined by Victor Hugo in Les Miserables as “nothing 
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Concealment; 


more nor less. . .than the ugly, rest¬ 
less, sly, treacherous, venomous, cruel, 
crooked, vile, deep, deadly language 
of misery. . .we can hardly recognize 
it. Is it really the French tongue? The 
great human tongue? We distinguish 
questions and answers, we perceive, 
without understanding, a hideous 
murmur, sounding almost like hu¬ 
man tones, but nearer a howling than 
speech. This is argot.” 

The definitions agree: argot poses a 
threat, both as a language, but more importantly, as a form of 
contract, a social bond designating “insiders” and “outsiders.” 
This second, overlooked aspect of argot animates Becker- 
Ho s work; here, argot is treated not simply as “a language,” 
but rather as “an independent and unified practice' that unites 
“a brotherhood of rogues.” 

As Becker-Ho writes in “The Language of Those in the 
Know”: “[argot] is not simply discreet and defensive. It theo¬ 
rizes what is about to be done: it already is a project. It never 
talks for the sake of talking. For those who can understand 
this language, every aspect of it carries the permanent con¬ 
firmation of their vision of the world. Slang is not a mere 
specialized jargon, nor is it a language grafted on to con¬ 
ventional speech. It is precisely the manifestation. . .of an 
outlook exclusive to the so-called dangerous classes.” 

This “outlook,” or world-view, is developed by Becker-Ho 
in another work. The Essence of Jargon. “You are not born dan¬ 
gerous-class,” she writes, “you become so the moment you 
cease to acknowledge the values and constraints of a world 
from which you have broken free: we are basically referring 
here to the necessity of wage-labour. This line is one that 
very precisely separates the working classes from the dan¬ 
gerous classes. [. . .] The essence of jargon is quite simply the 
very attitude of mind that informs these dangerous classes’ 
every word and deed.” 

Overhearers, Informatives, and other Mugs 

Again, argot poses a number of threats, not least of which 
is to challenge the very core of what we think we know 
about language. Take for example the traditional model of 
communication, in which a speaker (S) directs an utterance 
at an addressee (A) along an imaginary conduit: S A. 
The "conduit metaphor," as it is called by Michael Reddy, a 
metaphor that dominates how we think about communica¬ 
tion, assumes that the two speakers are standing on the same 
foundation, on “equal footing,” which is hard to imagine in a 
society riddled with antagonisms and competing identities. 

More importantly, even if we assume the two speakers 
share some common ground (let’s imagine they’re anar¬ 
chists), the imaginary "conduit" along which this message 
passes may be not be as secure as the model suggests. The 
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—Fernando Aguiar 

conversation might be subject to interference and distortion— 
someone may be listening in on the conversation, someone 
who is hostile to the shared communicative aims of our two 
comrades. 

Linguists use the concept of audience design to examine 
the ways in which language is influenced by the presence of 
third-party “informatives.” Distinguishing this approach from 
the traditional theory, Herbert Clark offers a more inclusive 
model that accounts for the roles of “side-participants” and 
“overhearers” in a conversation. Where overhearers are pres¬ 
ent, the conversation is said to be “informative,” as opposed to 
the traditional model of S->A, which assumes that transpar¬ 
ency is both possible and desirable. 

Basically, Clark adds a layer of mediation between the 
speaker and her addressee. This “informative” utterance, he 
shows, is designed with the presence of intermediary entities, 
“hostile informatives” (HI), in mind: S”^ HI A. With the 
addition of the hostile informative, a new element is added 
to a conversation which had previously been “conducted” by 
two equal participants. This intervention renders a symetrical 
exchange aysmetrical, altering both what is said, and how it is 
said. 

Now, when our two comrades take into consideration the 
presence of the hostile informative-or, what I would prefer to 
call, following Becker-Ho, a cop, or a mug^-tht speakers may 
adopt one or more of the following strategies: disguisement, 
indifference, disclosure, and concealment. 

Disguisement is the most complex strategy of the four. Dis¬ 
guisement is a kind of ploy, what Clark calls the “disclosure of 
a misrepresentation.” It communicates essential information 
to the right people, while leading the hostile informative in 
the wrong direction. The second, the strategy of indifference, 
means that the speaker uses the same utterance she would 
under more intimate conditions, thereby suggesting that the 
third-party is so unimportant that he doesn’t even warrant at¬ 
tention. Disclosure, on the other hand, involves welcoming the 
overhearer into the conversation, and providing them with all 
the information and cues they need to make sense of what is 
being said: “facilitation.” 

Finally, the strategy of concealment. Concealment can be de¬ 
fined as any utterance designed in such a way that it can only 

Continued on Page 54 
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lt*s Anarchy Time! 


Is it our turn now? Anarchism flourishes 
when work is precarious; & that's now! 


by Jim Feast 

I begin with two insights. Global systems theorist, Im¬ 
manuel Wallerstein, argues that throughout capitalist 
history the working class has been divided into a prole¬ 
tariat, which makes a living solely through waged labor, 
and a semi-proletarian, which in its contemporary in¬ 
carnation, juggles such pursuits as temp work, freelance proj¬ 
ects, state subsidies (food stamps, artists in residence grants, or 
student loans), and maxing out on credit cards. 

Note that in distinction from the ideas of recent thinkers on 
precarious (semi-proletarian) labor, who mark its emergence as 
a recent highlight of transnational capital, Wallerstein holds 
that the existence of the semi-proletarian (as against proletar¬ 
ians) has been part of capitalism from the beginning and in¬ 
tegral to its development. The system rests economically on a 
global dual labor market and ideologically plays these worker 
groups off against each other. 

The second insight comes from labor studies historian, Stan¬ 
ley Aronowitz, who in How Class Works, remarks that classes 
only fully exist when they are active, whether struggling for 
autonomy or changing their structure. 

He argues, for example, the emerging European bourgeoi¬ 
sie only displayed its potential when it combated the aristocra¬ 
cy for class hegemony. An equally important moment appears 
when the working class reforms its internal structure. Indeed, 
this shift is so significant it yields a way to periodicize U.S. 
history into, 1) times in which large numbers of the semi-pro¬ 
letarian are becoming proletarians (1930s-1960s) and, 2) times 
when the proletarians are being semi-proletarianized (now). 

To shift gears a moment, remember how in explaining a 
Bakuninist-inspired uprising in Italy in 1877, Engels makes 


a pertinent remark (one echoed by Marx in other places) 
to this effect: “The proletarian strata in these towns [where 
the outbreak occurred] are not very numerous, still less 
advanced, and in addition comprise a strong admixture of 
people who have no regular or steady jobs,” i.e., they were 
semi-proletarians. 

If we keep Engels’ identification of semi-proletarians 
with anarchy but abandon his teleology—according to him, 
these workers are not yet “advanced” enough to be prole¬ 
tarians—then we can surmise that American history can be 
divided into Marxist (proletarianizing) and anarchist (semi- 
proletarianizing) ages, dependent on which philosophy’s 
organizational and cultural practices offer the most viable 
means for taking down the system. 

In the 1930s, a Marxist period, when workers in the auto, 
rubber and other industries were entering unions and more 
structured circumstances, what was most productive for 
them was to have a supplementary bureaucracy to represent 
them in negotiating for parity and to have Popular Front 
politics that could enroll the petit bourgeoisie and the work¬ 
ers in the same camp; a tenable strategy in that both shared 
a consumerist, anti-fascist outlook. 

W hen it came to confrontational forms—and this was 
the most radical edge apparent in the shift—the tactic 
of choice was the sit-down strike, by which means factories 
were occupied until demands were met. Of course, this tac¬ 
tic is only viable when labor is organized in mammoth com¬ 
plexes, such as the Ford River Rouge plant near Detroit. 

At the moment, none of this material about the ‘30s is 
as pressing as a look at what politics and culturally resistant 
activities are powerfully contestatory in an anarchist phase 
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of history such as ours. In order to study such practices in a 
fully fleshed-out form (before getting to the present), it would 
be useful to look at another period of massive semi-proletari¬ 
anization, the pre-World War 11900s when the most creative, 
dynamic union (the IWW—Industrial Workers of the World) 
was anarchist and when it, sometimes in association with 
Greenwich Village bohemians, forged astonishing forms of 
dissident culture. 

Here is the core, two-pronged problem the IWW faced: 
Those they wanted to organize were hard-to-pin-down mi¬ 
gratory laborers who shifted with the seasons to harvest, cut 
timber, build new towns and do other forms of pick-up work 
and because of the union s distrust of formal procedures and 
bureaucratic hierarchies, members wanted to conduct their or¬ 
ganizing with an ad-hoc, shifting, rotating leadership that was 
recrafted in line with each emergent situation. 

They set an impossible task, perhaps, but one that as much 
as and as long as it was accomplished would be devastatingly 
effective. 

T ake the free speech fights in the early part of the last cen¬ 
tury. A Wobbly soapboxer would be thrown in jail in a 
small town for rabble rousing. Suddenly, fellow IWW mili¬ 
tants would pour in with their own portable soapboxes to be 
arrested in turn. They flooded courts and jails till the system 
was collapsing from the strain and, usually, the town s ban on 
incendiary speech was rescinded. Only because the Wobblies 
were so footloose and unshackled by a rigid organization could 
they mobilize so quickly and massively. And, such a capac¬ 
ity was also useful in more straightforward labor/management 
disputes. 

Take the textile mills strikes on the East Coast during the 
same period, in which the unorganized workers walked out 
when they could no longer tolerate brutal conditions, and then 
reached out to the IWW because no “legitimate” union would 
help them. They were unskilled and made up of a welter of dif¬ 
ferent, and usually warring, nationalities. The IWW, because 
it could turn on a dime and was unhobbled by bureaucracy, 
quickly assembled organizers from every nationality on strike. 

In the Lawrence, Mass, strike, they accomplished the near¬ 
impossible, by assessing the strengths of each ethnic group and 
adroitly matching their capability to the demands of prosecut¬ 
ing the labor action successfully. 

One might ask: Given the anarchist union was so lacking 
in stability, how did it manage to hold together for so long, an 
ever-shifting coalition of activists that would energize a root¬ 
less, adrift semi-proletarian? 

First off, note that IWW militants were “walking del¬ 
egates,” as peripatetic as those they recruited, with whom they 
“rode the rods,” supped in hobo jungles and bunked down in 
migrant labor camps. At the campfires they would preach, 
“One Big Union,” while, on entering an occupied boxcar, they 
would flash their red union card, which identified them and 
usually meant they were heartily accepted by one and all. 

These delegates promulgated and shared a Wobbly culture. 
Mark this. They did not rely on a separate ethnic culture, as 
previous immigrant leftists, such as the Chicago German an¬ 
archists, did, nor even, in the way of the Knights of Labor, did 
they create a homegrown alternative lifestyle. 


i^^merican history con be divided 
into Marxist (proletarianizing) and 
anarchist (semi-proletarianizing) ages, 
dependent on which philosophy's or¬ 
ganizational cultural practices of¬ 
fer the most viable means for taking 

down the system. 


Rather, they reacted to the then emergent mass culture of 
Tin Pan Alley and early cinema, by inventing a para-mass cul¬ 
ture. Their Little Red Song Book was filled with pieces that bor¬ 
rowed the tunes and parodied the lyrics of religious and pop 
songs, doing double duty by both setting out the IWW mes¬ 
sage and lampooning the posturing of religious.and capitalist 
ideologies. 

These lyrics were constantly on their lips. Melvin Dubof- 
sky, who chronicled IWW history, describes a campaign in the 
West, “These Westerners sang their way across Montana, eat¬ 
ing in the ‘jungles,’ preaching revolution in the prairie towns 
they besieged, and singing constantly.” 

Along with this ongoing chorus, particular circumstances 
allowed for another cultural tactic. They would turn the most 
detested (by the capitalist class) weapon of the workers, the 
strike, into sentimental and populist images. Case in point 
one: In the 1912 Lawrence, textile workers’ dispute, the IWW 
organized children of the strikers to be brought out of the city, 
in a photogenic way, to foster homes until the trouble was set¬ 
tled. According to Dubofsky, “Not only did the removal of the 
children ease the relief problem in Lawrence, it also gained the 
most remarkable [and favorable] national publicity.” 

C ase two. To support the Paterson, N.J., strike, left jour¬ 
nalist John Reed and Mabel Dodge, a liberal heiress, 
presented a vast pageant at Madison Square Garden in which 
the actual workers sang and acted out the story of their strike. 
While empowering the laborers to present their own narrative 
and informing the audience of all the particulars, the event, as 
Dubofsky mentions, had the side benefit of making “the IWW 
the link between New York’s radical 'new’ intellectuals and the 
'new’ working-class revolutionaries.” 

It stands to reason that because we are currently in the 
midst of another anarchist age, characterized by semi-proletar¬ 
ian labor, and because the IWW’s practices were so carefully 
oriented toward the development of a revolutionary thrust, we 
will find that analogous practices are (or should be) used by 
today’s activists. 

For a first parallel, let’s look first at AIDS militants in the 
early 1980s. Recall that, as writer Cindy Patton has empha¬ 
sized, Reagan’s deplorable refusal to recognize the original 
AIDS outbreak, provided an opening for the emergence of 
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ASOs (AIDS support organizations) which mobilized activ¬ 
ists (“walking delegates”) to talk up safe sex practices in bars 
and discos frequented by less politicized homosexuals. More¬ 
over, they gave out health awareness information with a pro¬ 
gressive slant. 

Patton writes, “Safe sex was viewed by the early AIDS ac¬ 
tivists, not merely as a practice to be imposed on the reluctant, 
but as a form of political resistance and community building.” 
Comparable to methods seen in the IWW s free speech ac¬ 
tions was ACT-UP s use of “zapping.” Wherever and whenever 
a backward politician or health official was speaking, dressed- 
to-blend-in militants would pop up, embarrassing the author¬ 
ity with questions that underscored the speakers ignorance or 
indifference to the health crisis. 

It is no secret that the 1999 disruptions in Seattle, the squat 
fights in New York City, and anti-police brutality organizing, 
to name a few instances, are the products of multi-issue net¬ 
works that have worked together while blending different pro¬ 
gressive perspectives in a way not seen since the IWW-shaped 
textile strikes. This resembles the way the hip-hop culture of 
graffiti, rap and break-dancing first grew from integrated ef¬ 
forts of Black.and Hispanic youth in the South Bronx. 

R ap music, like the ASOs, was eventually co-opted and 
integrated into the corporate state system, but early on it 
exhibited (through scratching, sampling and talking over pop 
records) the same type of renegade para-mass cultural stance 
seen in the Little Red Book. The creators of rap contested, paro¬ 
died and internally critiqued the pop music they both homaged 
and savaged. 

Another instance of this targeted detournment of standard 
musical material is provided by Jean Leason in the last issue 
of this journal where she describes the way players in activist 
marching bands usually got their training in high school mili¬ 
tary bands, whose workings they now subvert, whereby “lock- 
step becomes dance.” 

Perhaps the only feature of the previous anarchist age that 
the present U.S. movement has not displayed is the staging of 
a cultural spectacular, allowing workers or activists involved in 
a particular anti-authoritarian conflict to tell their own story 
in a luminous presentation. Perhaps because (with many no¬ 
table exceptions) today’s artistic avant garde is more co-opted 
and divorced from street life than it was in the early 1900s, or 
because we are under-resourced, this theatricalization of class 
conflict has not occurred. 

That certainly is on the agenda as is the resurrection of prac¬ 
tices that have been forgotten or co-opted for, to all lookouts, 
the time is now to get these contestatory methods up and run¬ 
ning to create a vibrant, democratic replacement for the sick 
politics and culture of capitalism. 
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Anarchy at the 

Left Forum! 


T he 2007 Left Forum was held March 9-11 in New York 
City’s historic Cooper Union, featuring 92 workshops, 
two plenaries, a film festival, two plays, and attended by 1,500 
people. It is the largest annual North American gathering of 
left intellectuals and organizers (it used to be called the So¬ 
cialist Scholars Conference until—surprise, surprise—a split 
occurred). One of the 80 panels was entitled, “Anarchism and 
the Left: An Uneasy Relationship?” 

The panelists consisted of Peter Staudenmaier, David Grae- 
ber, Danielle Sered, and Peter Werbe, and was chaired by Jack 
Bratich. An interesting background note: the panel originally 
was titled, “Marxism/Anarchism: A Dialogue,” but the Marx¬ 
ists dropped out one by one until dialogue was impossible. 

What would anarchists, left to their own devices, do? Plenty 
of people showed up to find out. Speaking to a standing room 
only crowd of 60 attendees, the panel addressed a wide range of 
themes regarding anarchism’s historical and practical relation¬ 
ship to Marxism, socialism, and the left. 

Fiftk Estate's Peter Werbe started things off by arguing that 
the left project had its origins in the French bourgeois Revo¬ 
lution, and has never left the terrain of capital and the state. 
Instead, it attempts to complete the bourgeois revolutions of 
that era by advocating reforms based on their call of “Liberty, 
fraternity, equality,” but not inherently revolutionary. 

Werbe said the left should 
be viewed as the left of capi- 


Marxists back 
out of a panel on 
anarchism at the 
Left Forum 


tal, and that its main contri¬ 
bution has been to establish 
the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion in regions where private 
entrepreneurial forces weren’t 
able to do so. Anarchism doesn’t covet industrial armies and 
centralized banks (advocated in the Communist Manifesto), 
nor does it traffic in designs for seizure of the state, realizing 
that it’s an inherently authoritarian institution. Werbe finished 
by stating that leftists have been taken in by so-called commu¬ 
nist revolutions, while anarchism has consistently refused to be 
fooled by capitalism’s disguises and buyoffs. 

Activist and writer Peter Staudenmaier, long associated 
with Murray Bookchin’s Institute for Social Ecology, contin¬ 
ued to historicize the Left, but with a significantly different 
rationale. For Staudenmaier, the key is to detect and root out 
right wing elements within anarchism while reclaiming left 
common projects. The former includes those forces that refuse 
any social organizing. 

David Graeber, activist and Yale anthropologist, opened his 
talk with the pronouncement that “anarchism never began,” an 
intriguing twist on the question of history. For Graeber, anar¬ 
chism (small a) is not traceable to a specific group, movement, 
or body of writing attached to individual authors. Instead, an¬ 
archism is the relation between practices, attitudes, and visions 
that are opposed to authoritarian structures. In this way anar¬ 
chism has been with us since time immemorial. 

He went on to distinguish left and right ontologically: the 

Continued on Page 55 
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40th Anniversary 


SOCIETY 

of the 

SPECTACLE 


1967 Text by Guy DeBord Still Defines 
Capitalist Society 


f Debord, is the best-known and most influential text issued 
JL, by the Situationist International (SI), and it informed— 
theoretically and practically—the most revolutionary sectors that 
emerged a year after its publication in Paris during the massive 
French uprising of May-June 1968. 

Departing from Marx, Debord moves from the analysis and 
critique of production to give priority to consumption. The com¬ 
modity, Debord posits, is a reifled thing that mediates all social 
relations and activity to the point where genuine human experi¬ 
ence is turned on itself, becoming merely an image, an “accumu¬ 
lation of spectacles.” Through the spectacle, genuine social life is 
now represented back to itself rather than being lived directly. 

La Societe du Spectacle was first published in French in 1967 by 
Editions Buchet-Chastel and later picked up by Champ Libre in 
1971. 

Fredy and Lorraine Perlman translated the first English edi¬ 
tion in 1970, self-publishing it at the Detroit Print Co-op under 
the Black and Red imprint and revised it in 1977. It is available 
with other titles at blackandred.org. A second translation was 
done in 1994 by Donald Nicholson-Smith, a member of the Brit¬ 
ish section of the SI. The most recent version (2001) was done 
by Ken Knabb of the Bureau of Public Secrets. Knabb’s other SI 
translations are at bopsecrets.org. 

The following excerpts of The Society of the Spectacle are taken 
from the 1977 Black and Red translation. All three translations 
are excellent and convey the precise sense of the text, as well as its 
subtle nuances, in their own unique ways. 

The original French version of La Societe du Spectacle and sub¬ 
sequent translations are available on line and can be found by a 
quick Google search. The Situationists never copyrighted their 
texts and encouraged the free distribution of them. Additionally, 
none of the three translations are under copyright. 

—Bill Koehnlein 


See Next Page for a selections from the text. 


•graphic; cover, Society of the Spectacle, 1970 Black & Red edition 





44 The spectacle presents itself 
simultaneously as all of society, as 
part of society, and as instrument of 
unification. As a part of society it is 
specifically the sector which 
concentrates all gazing ^ ^ 
and all consciousness, y y 


Selected paragraphs from 
Tibe Society of the spectacle (ex¬ 
cerpts numbered as in the 
text) 

1. In societies where modern 
conditions of production pre¬ 
vail, all of life presents itself 
as an immense accumulation 
of spectacles. Everything that 
was directly lived has moved away into a representation. 

2. The images detached from every aspect of life fuse in a 
common stream in which the unity of this life can no lon¬ 
ger be reestablished. Reality considered partially unfolds, in 
its own general unity, as a pseudo-world aparty an object of 
mere contemplation. The specialization of images of the world 
is completed in the world of the autonomous image, where the 
liar has lied to himself The spectacle in general, as the concrete 
inversion of life, is the autonomous movement of the non-liv¬ 
ing. 

3. The spectacle presents itself simultaneously as all of society, 
as part of society, and as instrument of unification. As a part of 
society it is specifically the sector which concentrates all gazing 
and all consciousness. Due to the very fact that this sector is 
separatCy it is the common ground of the deceived gaze and of 
false consciousness, and the unification it achieves is nothing 
but an official language of generalized separation. 

4- The spectacle is not a collection of images, but a social rela¬ 
tion among people, mediated by images. 

6 . The spectacle grasped in its totality is both the result and 
the project of the existing mode of production. It is not a 
supplement to the real world, an additional decoration. It is 
the heart of the unrealism of the real society. In all its specific 
forms, as information or propaganda, as advertisement or di¬ 
rect entertainment consumption, the spectacle is the present 
model of socially dominant life. 

It is the omnipresent affirmation of the choice already made 
in production and its corollary consumption. The spectacle’s 
form and content are identically the total justification of the 
existing system’s conditions and goals. The spectacle is also the 
permanent presence of this justification, since it occupies the 
main part of the time lived outside of modern production. 

18. Where the real world changes into simple images, the 
simple images become real beings and effective motivations of 
hypnotic behavior. The spectacle, as a tendency to make one see 
the world by means of various specialized mediations (it can 
no longer be grasped directly), naturally finds vision to be the 
privileged human sense which the sense of touch was for other 
epochs; the most abstract, the most mystifiable sense corre¬ 
sponds to the generalized abstraction of present-day society. 

But the spectacle is not identifiable with mere gazing, even 
combined with hearing. It is that which escapes the activity 
of men, that which escapes reconsideration and correction by 
their work. It is the opposite of dialogue. Wherever there is in¬ 


dependent representationy the 
spectacle reconstitutes itself. 


Guy Debord, Society of the Spectacle, 1967 


23. The oldest social spe¬ 
cialization, the specializa¬ 
tion of power, is at the root of 
the spectacle. The spectacle 
is thus a specialized activ¬ 
ity which speaks for all the 
others. It is the diplomatic 
representation of hierarchic society to itself, where all other 
expression is banned. Here, the most modern is also the most 
archaic. 

24. The spectacle is the existing order’s uninterrupted dis¬ 
course about itself, its laudatory monologue. It is the self-por¬ 
trait of power in the epoch of its totalitarian management of 
the conditions of existence. The fetishistic, purely objective ap¬ 
pearance of spectacular relations conceals the fact that they are 
relations among men and classes: a second nature with its fatal 
laws seems to dominate our environment. But the spectacle is 
not the necessary product of technical development seen as a 
natural development. 

The society of the spectacle is on the contrary, the form 
which chooses its own technical content. If the spectacle, tak¬ 
en in the limited sense of “mass media” which are its most glar¬ 
ing superficial manifestation, seems to invade society as mere 
equipment, this equipment is in no way neutral but is the very 
means suited to its total self-movement. 

If the social needs of the epoch in which such techniques 
are developed can only be satisfied through their mediation, if 
the administration of this society and all contact among men 
can no longer take place except through the intermediary of 
this power of instantaneous communication, it is because this 
“communication” is essentially unilateral. 

The concentration of “communication” is thus an accumula¬ 
tion, in the hands of the existing system’s administration, of 
the means which allow it to carry on this particular adminis¬ 
tration. The generalized cleavage of the spectacle is inseparable 
from the modern Statey namely from the general form of cleav¬ 
age within society, the product of the division of social labor 
and the organ of class domination. . . . 


The Revised and Expanded Edition of the 
SITUATIONIST INTERNATIONAL ANTHOLOGY 
is now avaiiable. 

The SI Anthology presents a rich variety of articles, leaf¬ 
lets, graffiti and internal documents by Guy Debord, Raoul 
Vaneigem, etc., ranging from their early experiments in “psy¬ 
chogeography” and cultural subversion to their lucid analyses 
of the Watts riot, the Vietnam War, the Prague Spring, the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution, the May 1968 revolt in France, 
and other crises and upheavals of the ‘sixties. 

For this new edition, translator Ken Knabb has fine-tuned 
all of his original translations and added over 100 pages of new 
material. For more information, see http://www.bopsecrets. 
org/cat.htm 
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The 

Third 

Sex 

Continued from Page 14 


autonomy. 

Paradise is betrayed by ig¬ 
norance, rape, and duplicity 
in the face of domination. It is 
this, coupled with observing the 
defilement of a counterparts 
image, which causes the fall of 
man; not a woman disobeying 
God to gain “forbidden knowl¬ 
edge.” 

These Gnostic philosophical 
metaphors ring true to the his¬ 
tory of domination. It is through 
deconstructing these stories, 
and the stories that exist today 
in our own lives and cultures, 
that we can try to develop an 
anti-authoritarian approach to 
everyday life. 

Understanding “the reality 
of the authorities,” may consti¬ 
tute less of a revolution, than a 
simple acknowledgment of our so¬ 
cial and physical surroundings, an 
acknowledgment of the original 
lies that are maintained in order to 
keep men and women materially, 
socially, and intellectually depen¬ 
dent on authority. 

The Gnostic story of Adam and 
Eve illustrates this by revealing a 
primary function of authority throughout civilized history: 
the control of women s bodies to achieve domination over the 
actions of both sexes, subverting their ability to connect as 
equals capable of challenging authoritarian rule. 

A Fun House Mirror 

This control, which can take on various permutations, has 
culminated in the infantilizing of an entire culture through 
gross materialism and binary, imitative sexual personas, which 
exist not just between straight men and women but in gay, 
lesbian and trans relationships as well. (The idea of equality is 
not simply to expand the idea of “gender” by creating a greater 
variety of accepted roles, all enjoying “rights” of confinement 
in the dominant paradigm.) Paying for a spouse s health in¬ 
surance, throwing a bouquet, inheriting things, having babies 
with technological help, on many levels becomes simply a dy¬ 
namic imitation of material, and misogynistic culture. 

It is this culture that has created a third sex—a fun house 



This third gender remains 
mentally and socially an infant, a 
cherub of techno-materialism that 
must be constantly fed on some 
reconstituted form of the original lies 
about men's minds and 
women's bodies 


mirror of the Gnostic Adam/ 
Eve which can possess any type 
of genitalia, so long as it adheres 
to the paradigm of authoritarian 
power relations, and remains in 
constant consumer dependency, 
looking to the state for every¬ 
thing from regulating food and 
information, to legitimating 
marriage. 

This third gender remains 
mentally and socially an infant, 
a cherub of techno-materialism 
that must be constantly fed on 
some reconstituted form of the 
original lies about mens minds 
and women s bodies. 

The Fall of Man 

In guaranteeing the future 
of the dominant culture, 12-18 
year old males are very valu¬ 
able. They will become the mass 
consumers, and will provide es¬ 
sential services. They represent 
the means by which state power 
will continue to both consume 
and exploit. The mythologies 
they adopt about themselves in 
relation to power, freedom and 
autonomy must be carefully 
guided for a variety of economic 
reasons. 

There is no mystery about the 
targeting of this demographic by 
everyone from advertisers to mili¬ 
tary recruiters (which have stepped 
up their efforts through the new 
policies of the “No Child Left 
Behind Act” requiring schools to 
provide detailed information about 
boy’s grades, interests, health, and administrative records). 

Boys’ tastes must be primed today so that they will spend, 
serve, and become subjects of the commodity/service culture 
tomorrow. Men comprise the majority of consumer, corporate, 
military, and prison populations. 

Men and boys are the greatest buyers of technology, elec¬ 
tronics, real estate, cars, games, equipment, gadgets, sex toys, 
boats, planes, medical care, alcohol, drugs, cigarettes, por¬ 
nography, art, media, and yes—food, clothes and shoes. They 
spend more on education and travel, and they have the largest 
debts. This is not simply because men make more money than 
women. There is evidence that working class men have shop¬ 
ping habits that rival upper middle class women and are more 
financially irresponsible. 

Despite these facts, men are unequivocally represented in 
nearly all forms of media as being simpler and less materialistic 
than women, less concerned about status and appearance, and 

Continued on Next Page 
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The myth of male camaraderie is 

extremely important 

in setting the stage for the myth 

at the heart of authoritarian 

control,-the myth of freedom, and 

that men are "free" 

until they are attached to women. 


better with money. Male consumption is represented as the re¬ 
sult of necessity or reward—a thing deserved. 

As a means of social exploitation, men are also taught that 
they get along with one another better than women do, and 
that they are less complex emotionally, despite overwhelming 
contradictory historical evidence (rates of murder, litigation, 
male-on-male violence, corporate exploitation, the murder and 
torture of male “enemies” during war). Competition and vio¬ 
lence are represented as the results of protecting others, pre¬ 
serving honor, or in comic fashion, succumbing to reasonable 
frustrations. Again—disaccord is represented as necessity or 
reward. 

The myth of male camaraderie is extremely important in 
setting the stage for the myth at the heart of authoritarian 
control, the myth of freedom, and that men are “free” until 
they are attached to women. Again the statistical and histori¬ 
cal evidence is similar to what is seen in the myth of female 
materialism. 

The evidence on female loss of autonomy through intimate 
attachment to men is overwhelming and violent. Socially, 
intellectually and materially the history of “relationship” for 
women has meant an engulfment in masculine neurosis. 

Control and violence in domestic relations for women is 
not an anomaly but a well established historical fact. Through¬ 
out time, Adams stood passively by, not just while Eves were 
raped, but also while Eves were prevented from every form of 
expression, education, economic and employment opportunity, 
and physical or sexual freedom. 

Threats Work as a Means of Control 

Within domestic relations men have been responsible for 
micro versions of these very repressions, maintained through 
the same psychological and emotional manipulation and im¬ 
plicit threats of violence used by the state. 

Threats work as a means of control, because actual violence 
is often committed by men against intimates and strang¬ 
ers alike, for everything from repressing undesired speech to 
maintaining physical subjugation. Six out of ten women, who 
are murdered, are murdered by partners, or former partners 
and 68 percent of rapes are carried out by men who had rela¬ 
tionships with their victims. 

The old bachelor’s tale of “losing freedom” would simply be 
laughable in the face of statistical evidence if it were not for the 
fact that men continue to infringe on the intimate, intellectual 
and social rights of women with the same zeal they exhibit for 
shopping. And just as in the myth of “female materialism,” it 
is important to depict intimate control, as something men just 
don’t do. Shopping is taken for granted by the ownership class. 


just as Domination is for the slave-owner’s son. 

Focusing on camaraderie, the acceptability of over-con- 
sumption, false sacrifice, the legitimacy of violence, and the 
loss of freedom through intimacy, are essential for making 
large groups of people kill or support the exploitation of oth¬ 
ers. 

Maintaining the psychic split between the actual and fic¬ 
tional story of male materialism and autonomy is the product 
of centuries of social engineering and revisionist history. De¬ 
velopment of fictional characters and news stories, that must 
be generated daily to express the responsibility and prowess 
of men, is as common as buying a blue rattle for a baby boy. 
But the hill on which this unquestioning and dedicated hero 
stands is comprised of female bodies, their faces obscured be¬ 
hind masks. 

Concerning ‘‘Angels” 

We are told constantly from an early age that human life 
is important, even sacred. We see the vehemence in the anti¬ 
choice movement to save “infants” and “babies” from the 
“abortion holocaust.” It is beating a dead horse to discuss the 
scientific error or the varied hypocrisies of evangelical Chris¬ 
tians in the face of serious human rights abuses affecting liv¬ 
ing children (such as, the deplorable poverty and hunger rates 
of children, the rates of rape worldwide for girls and women, 
and the living conditions of children in Iraq, fully supported 
by American evangelicals and their president.) The Christian 
Right is currently trying to prevent girls from being vaccinated 
to prevent the HPV virus, a sexually transmitted disease which 
causes cervical cancer, because they believe it will encourage 
girls to have sex. 

Concern for mothers and children is not a part of Christian 
reality. It was not a concern during the original lie and it is 
not a concern now. The “reality of authority” is that Christians 
hold up infants and “innocence” the way governments put day¬ 
care centers in federal buildings, or near munitions factories. 
Women and Children act as human shields meant to obscure 
technological and military domination while simultaneously 
representing state intentions as pure. The object of the Anti¬ 
abortion movement has always been to control women’s bodies, 
not to save “babies” lives. 

The rhetoric of pure intentions, God’s wishes, and women’s 
bodies dominates the news. 

Such as in the case of a Seattle couple who elected to have 
their nine-year-old, brain-damaged daughter surgically altered 
to remain prepubescent and never grow taller than four feet 
nine inches. 

The little girl, Ashley, was born with a birth defect that 
has prevented her from developing mental or physical abili¬ 
ties beyond those of a three-month-old. She cannot move or 
speak and must be fed with a tube. Without the help of medi¬ 
cal technical intervention, Ashley would have died very early 
in life. Her parents write that “The God they know” wanted 
their daughter to undergo this procedure. 

The surgery performed on Ashley removed her breast buds, 
reproductive organs, and started her on massive doses of estro¬ 
gen to cause her bones to compress. 

Ashley’s parents contend she will be easier to move and care 
for if she does not develop into a woman. Her dignity, they 
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have written, is being preserved by this process, as it would be 
disturbing to see a fully developed female with the mental age 
of a three month old, unable to control her bodily functions, 
and of course “sexualized” and “made uncomfortable” by the 
presence of breasts and reproductive organs. This “sexualiza- 
tion,” they say, would make her a potential victim of abuse. 

The parents posted pictures of Ashley on their blog, “The 
Ashley Treatment,” (which is also the name given this new 
surgical/chemical stunting procedure). The couple wanted to 
publicize this surgical procedure and give it a name so that 
other families who are similarly affected, could opt for this 
procedure for their children. 

Hyper-Sexualized Commodity 

According to the blog, the couple calls Ashley, their “pillow 
angel” because she has a “pure, innocent and angelic spirit” 
and spends most of her time lying on a pillow, and placed in 
various positions to prevent her from developing bedsores. Her 
parents also describe their daughter as “a bonding factor” in 
their relationship. 

I write about this not simply to question the ethics of an 
individual decision, but because the story of The Ashley Treat¬ 
ment parades hatred of life and of women expressed as its polar 
opposite, love and protection. 

The technological intervention that transformed the stunt¬ 
ed Ashley, who has essentially no gender, and no complex 
thoughts, has its corollary in the third sex, a product of mate¬ 
rial and authoritarian intervention. 

A month after Ashley’s treatment became public, the death 
of Anna Nicole Smith became an international media story, 
with greater coverage than the United Nations most definitive 
report yet on the reality and dangers of global warming. 

Smith, a playboy model who became a millionaire through 
marriage, was a hyper-sexualized commodity whose image, 
even after death, has been used for the purposes of masturba¬ 
tion, comparative morphological analysis, and romantic specu¬ 
lation primarily by men. Her personal history has been used by 
the media as a tale of superficiality, greed, faithlessness, and 
scandalous tragedy. 

Like Ashley, Smith underwent surgical procedures to make 
it easier for people to care for her. She was altered to reflect the 
tastes of her audience, to remain always just post-pubescent, 
to enhance her breasts, lips and hips. She is an icon of hy¬ 
per-masculine neurosis, another “pillow angel,” as photographs 
of her are moved from bed, couch, pillow, floor, images that 
also provide a “bonding factor” in male relationships. They are 
Images produced by men, sold to men, and like the “shadowy 
form” resembling the Gnostic Eve they are images of a false 
femininity. 

Despite the volume and explicitness of photographs that 
have been produced and distributed of Smith, she is unknown 
as a person. 

Whether women are being kept tiny so that they can be 
better cared for and appreciated, or kept sexualized so they can 
be better cared for and appreciated, they reflect the psychosis 
of those who claim to “love” them. Both of these processes are 
seen as acceptable forms of altering gender relationships around 
possession, ignorance, materialism and convenience. The con¬ 
venience, for example, of moving around a smaller brain-dead 


Whether women are being kept tiny so 
that they can be better carea for 
and appreciated, 
or kept sexualized so they can be better 
cared for and appreciated, they reflect 
the psychosis of those who claim to 

"love" them. 


human or one that is more difficult to care for because of size; 
or the convenience of having a “perfect” image, with no corpo¬ 
real body, (like the Gnostic Eve) to expedite ejaculation. 

Knowing women’s bodies, but finding their characters and 
intellects a mystery, is a part of an ongoing narrative in popular 
culture as well as news coverage. Unlike the media-socializa¬ 
tion process for boys, girls have few if any fictional characters 
representing the reality of their lives, let alone their fantasies 
of autonomy. 

In this way, mediated socialization for both boys and girls 
functions to further divide them from one another and from 
the truth, casting them as polarities whose interest in one an¬ 
other is primarily biological, not intellectually driven. 

If girls are not taught to be dependent on boys for various 
forms of attention, they are taught that they are in competi¬ 
tion with boys, and that their personal achievements represent 
those of the whole gender. This model of thinking is despi¬ 
cable, as its failure to achieve a good outcome for men, in their 
extreme subjugation to authority, illustrates. 

These polarizations prevent women (who possess direct ex¬ 
perience and understanding of repression) from helping men 
recognize and fight their own violent and non-violent exploita¬ 
tion by authority. 

Broadcasting Its Subjugated Role 

The split between genders and the division of sexual rela¬ 
tions into “roles” is as false as the split between body and mind, 
humanity and environment. The polarization may look as if it 
has created two extreme representations of beings with differ¬ 
ent body parts, or two distinct sets of contrived behaviors, but 
in essence it has created one gender with two forms, a third 
sex. 

Not recognizable as “men” or “women,” the third sex is 
more easily revealed as a kind of commerce, beings who are 
exchanged, traded, and collected in order to amass a power, 
things that are counted, regulated, served, sold, protected, 
taxed, can be killed or defiled. 

Oblivious of its impoverished character, its role as a tool 
of greed, the third sex becomes an echo chamber, constantly 
broadcasting its subjugated role through imitative behavior. 
Like the story of the original lie, the third sex becomes a shad¬ 
owy image, silent and passive or “stamped with the voice” of 
the autonomous being it once was. 

Fully immersed in a “loss of knowledge” that spans cen¬ 
turies, the third sex finds its place today as a hollow vessel 
through which only “the authorities” speak. 
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n fall 1997, in Sechelt, a small coastal town in south- 


I west British Columbia, Canada, Jamie Elder, owner | 

of the Unity Skateboard Shop and drop-in point for 
local youth, approached me about painting a mural on 
the side of the trailer that housed his store which faced 
the highway directly opposite from a McDonald’s. " 

As the work proceeded on the 8 x 28 foot mural, a 
buzz of interest developed with folks dropping by, most- ■; 
ly to express their enthusiasm for the project. It was gen¬ 
erally believed that this painting added a much needed 
splash of colour to an otherwise dull area. However, at 
one point, some Christian biker types appeared to tell 
me that the “Skelli” on the skateboard should be re- 
moved, since it was blasphemous.” I kept painting. 

Then, a day or two after its completion, my phone 
rang. It was the Rectum of St. Hilda s Anglican Church, 
who angrily denounced me for the outrage of placing 
Skelli s foot on Christ s crotch! (If only I had thought of ; 
doing so.) Next, the irate Chief of the Sechelt Nation, 
on whose land the trailer sat, and to whom Jamie paid 
rent, demanded its immediate removal on the grounds 
that it presented a poor role-model for “our” youth, since 
it promoted disrespect for authority, was blasphemous, 
and encouraged drug use. An ultimatum was then giv¬ 
en: remove it pronto or close up shop. 

So, after only five days, during which time it became 
a bit of a landmark, the mural was “disappeared.” Jamie 
now lives in Osoyoos BC on Anarchist Mountain, (its ;; 
actual name!) still selling skateboards. f 




by David Rovics 

■ here are certain things that jump out at you as soon 

I as you arrive in Denmark. One thing youTl notice, 

I especially if you come from a place within that large 
mass of the world that is a bit closer to the equator, is that 
there is rarely anything you’d call direct sunlight. 

It’s twilight most of the time. In the summer, it’s only re¬ 
ally dark for an hour or so, but never completely light, either. 
In the winter, it’s dark most of the time, often accompanied 
by a cold, light rain. 

You quickly notice that there are far more people with 
blond hair and blue eyes per capita than just about anywhere 
else you’re likely to have been, and at any given time, a vast 
number of them are riding bicycles. All the Danish cities 
feature elegant networks of bike paths and lots of pedes¬ 
trian-only streets. The country is largely designed for use by 
bicycle, train and foot, and most people think this is as it 
should be. There is universal health care and higher educa¬ 
tion, and every Dane I’ve ever met thinks that this is self- 
evidently a good thing. 
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Copenhagen Anarchists Resist Christian Take-Over of Squat 


While Denmark may be an easy place to be a social demo¬ 
crat, it's different if you're an anarchist squatter. If you reject 
the notion of private property, you are outside of the social 
contract. If you think that when a building is abandoned and 
empty, people have the right to move in and make use of it re¬ 
gardless of what individual or corporate entity officially owns 
it, you are a pariah to be vilified, violently opposed, or bought 


Cops Raid Anarchist Squat; 
Building Demolished 

All of the defense preparations detailed in this article 
came to naught on March 1 as Danish cops landed on the 
Youth House roof with helicopters and commandeered the 
historic building for its right-wing Christian owners. 

Three nights of resistance followed with Copenhagen 
youth joined by anarchist comrades from all across Eu¬ 
rope and some from the U.S. Authorities described it as 
the worst rioting in Denmark since 1993. Fires burned in 
the streets among overturned cars and shattered windows. 
Over 600 people were arrested. 

As demolition crews began tearing down the grafitti- 
tagged building, soon to be replaced with modern condos, 
people swore and cried at the scene. 

David Rovics wrote in www.truthout.org, “The elements 
of the autonomous movement that made Ungdomshuset 
the center of its community will not disappear, with or with¬ 
out the house.” 


off—^whatever works. 

It's early December, 2006, and along with the scant sun¬ 
light and the blonds on bicycles, another thing becomes 
quickly apparent. Some people have been hard at work with 
large posters and cans of wheat paste, and have blanketed 

Continued on Next Page 


—Dhoto: Murat, Arbejderen 



Historic Youth House demolished on March 5 after three 
nights of pitched battles by anarchists with Danish cops. 
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Copenhagen with an image of a fist and the slogan, “Ung- 
domshuset—the Final Battle.” Below that is more informa- 
tion-the Final Battle is taking place between December 13-17, 
and so on. 

Tattooed on the fist are the numbers “69,” for 69 Jagtvej, 
the address of Ungdomshuset. Ungdomshuset means Youth 
House-using really literal names like this is very common in 
Scandinavia. 

The Final Battle may not make the news in most of the world, 
but in Denmark it will be material for headlines. Ungdomshu¬ 
set is the last anarchist-run, squatted social center in Denmark 

outside of Christi¬ 
ania, and an institute 
of iconic significance 
throughout Scandi¬ 
navia. I’m on a tour 
of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark, and 
in every city I visit 
it’s easy to find post¬ 
ers alerting people to 
the Final Battle, en¬ 
couraging everybody 
to get on the buses 
that will be headed 
to Ungdomshuset 
from Oslo, Trond¬ 
heim, and even as far away as Moscow, rumor has it. 

The 1980s were the heyday of the autonomous movement 
in Denmark, Germany and elsewhere in Europe. Thou¬ 
sands of mostly young people squatted hundreds of aban¬ 
doned buildings in dozens of urban centers, creating 
alternative societies that embraced community, art, music, and 
a culture of resistance that rejected consumerism and empire. 

They opposed the domination of the world by multina¬ 
tional corporations and the governments that supported them, 
whether they are outright militarist states like the US, or wa¬ 
tered-down NATO members like Denmark. They often de¬ 
fended their squats in pitched battles with police, and at the 
same time debated sexism within their movement while or¬ 
ganizing protests in support of refugees and against nuclear 
power. The movement existed in a near-constant state of siege. 
Many squats were ultimately taken by force by the police, but 
others were legalized. 

Not far from Ungdomshuset is Bumzen, one of the now- 
legal former squats, which still maintains the dynamic atmo¬ 
sphere of its previous status, with residents constantly making 
artistic and structural improvements to the five-story building 
in which they live. Most of the Bumzen residents are actively 
involved with day-to-day life in Ungdomshuset. 

They run Ungdomshuset’s infoshop, sell beer behind the 
bar, organize concerts in one of several performance spaces, 
use one of the many rooms on the upper floors as rehearsal 
spaces for bands or for holding workshops, meetings, film and 
screenings. They cook vegan meals for the community using 
the massive pots and pans found in the kitchen. 

0‘ie i t u first times I played a concert at Ungdomshuset, I 
was in the bar surrounded by black flags with skulls and cross- 
bones, and people of all ages. The audience was mostly in their 


20s, dressed in black, except for the glittering silver of nose 
rings, lip rings, eyebrow rings and other various facial pierc¬ 
ings. There were probably a hundred people in the room, most 
of whom listened to a lot more punk rock than acoustic folk. It 
was a standing room-only situation, but when I started playing 
there was silence in the room, and everybody was listening to 
every word I sang. 

Battles In and Out of Court 

Everybody in Denmark learns English in school from an 
early age, but there are still various levels of English fluency. 

Nearly all the anarchists of Copenhagen speak English ex¬ 
tremely well, and often a couple other languages to boot. They 
are a highly educated, well-traveled bunch, as accustomed to 
discussing World Bank policy or the history of Spain as they 
are to defending themselves against marauding police. The 
peak moment of the autonomous movement in Denmark may 
be in the past, but to hang around Ungdomshuset, you get the 
distinct feeling you are in the center of a movement that is far 
from waning. Rather, you are in the midst of a force of nature, 
a militant but thoughtful phenomenon with a collective sense 
of itself. 

I played that show years ago, and some of the folks from 
behind the bar took me to Bumzen, a few blocks away, where 
they put me up for several days. They showed me to my pent¬ 
house suite, a sort of attic space with a little porch overlook¬ 
ing much of the Norrebro neighborhood. Before I climbed the 
ladder leading to my little room, I was handed a clean duvet 
for my bed, a lamp, an alarm clock and a bag of pot. (They 
had ascertained I was a hippie and correctly surmised I would 
appreciate such a thing.). Looking around my attic apartment, 
on the little porch overlooking the street far below, lit up by 
the moon there was a large box full of empty bottles. Bumzen 
may be legal, but there was still the problem of the occasional 
marauding gang of Nazis, who don’t like immigrants or anar¬ 
chists, and it’s important to be prepared. 

Now, in the last month of2006 and back at Ungdomshuset, 

I’m about to play another concert. The place is bustling even 
more than usual. Adam, a member of the collective, asks me if 
I want a tour of the place. I’m tired from hours of driving and 
not thinking clearly, and I ask him if anything’s new since the 
last time I was there. “The barricade-builders have been hard 
at work,” he replies. 

Ah yes, it’s the beginning of the month, and for some weeks 
now the community has been in high gear. The battles in and 
out of court have apparently been lost, and this squat that has 
been a flourishing social center for 25 years is facing its biggest 
challenge. In a bizarre twist, a rightwing Christian sect named . 

Faderhuset (Father House) has bought the historic building 
with the intention of destroying it. Tie leadership of this sect 
seems as intent on leveling this well-known anarchist center as 
it is intent on making money in the real estate market. ^ 

Youth House Stays, Is the Rallying Cry. 

The five-story building that is now Ungdomshuset was built 
in 1897 by the Danish labor movement, and was for many de¬ 
cades known as Folkets Huset (People’s House). V.I. Lenin 
spoke there before he launched the Russian Revolution. The 
Second International held an International Women’s confer- 
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(Father House) has 
bought the historic 
building with the 
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—David Rovics photo: Matt Fitt 


ence in 1910 at the house, where it declared March 8 to be 
International Women s Day. 

The structure fell into disrepair by the late 70’s. A super¬ 
market chain bought it, intending to level it, and turn it into 
another supermarket. However, the city wouldnt allow the 
destruction of an historic building. When it was squatted by 
anarchist youth in 1982 and declared Ungdomshuset, the city 
eventually decided to let them keep it, but there has always 
been contention over who was the official owner of the build- 
ing. 

For the first time since it was squatted, a majority of the 
Copenhagen city council is in favor of the house remaining, 
but they say there’s nothing that they can do; it’s owned now 
by Faderhuset and property law is property law. Half the well- 
known bands in Denmark, it seems, are playing shows in the 
house during the first half of December, and lots of prominent 
artists and other public figures are speaking out in support of 
the Youth House. 

“Ungdomshuset blir”-Youth House stays, has become 
the rallying cry. Anarchist youth have organized many 
protests in recent months, some that have been met with 
wanton police brutality, but the protests and brutality continue 
unabated. 

Politicians have tried to negotiate with Faderhuset to sell 
the building to a leftwing foundation that would then give it 
to the youth, but there is no negotiating with this Christian 
sect. At the same time as the negotiations are happening, the 
government is preparing its armed assault on Ungdomshuset. 
Rumors are flying, and one of them is that the police force that 
will attack the house will be comprised entirely of volunteers- 
cops who really like the idea of beating up punk kids. 

Inside Ungdomshuset, preparations for the defense of the 
building are making it look more like a medieval castle with 
each passing day. Two of the most talented barricade-builders 
were arrested at the last protest at the headquarters of Faderhu¬ 
set, and are both facing deportation to North America. Mas¬ 
sive beams of wood reinforced by steel are blocking doorways 
and windows, and if one defense is breached there is another 
beyond it. I’m reminded of other heavily-armored buildings 
I’ve been to, like when I had to go to the US embassy in Lon¬ 
don to get a new passport, or when I visited Sinn Fein’s head¬ 
quarters in Dublin. 

In past assaults, the police have gone onto roofs, or, using 


cranes, through second-floor windows, 
rather than attempting to ram through 
formidable barricades on the ground 
floor. There are too many windows to 
turn the entire building into the kind of 
fortress the ground floor has become, but 
no effort is being spared to do just that. 
The upper-story windows from which you 
could once look out at the neighborhood 
are now completely barricaded, and the 
only light that now shines within Ung¬ 
domshuset is artificial. 

The most famous rock band in Dan¬ 
ish history. Savage Rose, a leftwing group 
doing great music since the 60s, played at 
Ungdomshuset in mid-December. Over 
the following weekend, thousands of Danish supporters of 
the Youth House, along with thousands more from all over 
Scandinavia, Germany and elsewhere in Europe, took part in 
protests and other actions that the press described as the worst 
riots in Copenhagen since 1993 (during the battle over wheth¬ 
er Denmark should join the European Union). That weekend 
had been set by the city as the day the youth had to vacate the 
premises. But with posters all over Scandinavia alerting all to 
the Final Battle, the city changed its mind, and is now saying 
that they will set a later date when the house must be vacated. 

Later, after Youth House supporters have long since gone 
back to their countries of origin, probably at 4 o’clock on a 
Monday morning, after the previous evening’s activities are 
long over, when the only people up are the few dedicated col¬ 
lective members on guard duty. Perhaps the barricades will 
hold off the police long enough for a call to go out to support¬ 
ers across the city in time for them to watch the building get 
stormed by 300 heavily-armed riot police backed by battering 
rams, cranes and helicopters. 

But history has not been written yet, last-minute compro¬ 
mises have been made in the past, and support for the Youth 
House within Danish society is steadily growing as the days go 
on. The unions have said that they will not work under condi¬ 
tions that call for police protection. Without them, Faderhuset 
would have to try to find sufficient scab labor to demolish the 
house and build something new in its place. No small feat in a 
country where the vast majority of workers are unionized. 

All Was Quiet at 69 Jagtvej Street 

The Final Battle for Ungdomshuset will probably come in 
one form or another, but as I complete this article in late Feb¬ 
ruary, all is still quiet at 69 Jagtvej Street. 

How the dance between the autonomous youth, the author¬ 
ities, and civil society will play out is yet to be seen. Whatever 
happens, though, the Danish media will be covering it, and the 
international media will ignore it. 

For the rest of the world, there is no Danish autonomous 
youth movement. For the rest of the world, Denmark will con¬ 
tinue to be the mild-mannered social democracy with blonds on 
bicycles who all have cradle-to-grave health insurance, where 
it is always twilight. Not a country where state-sponsored vigi¬ 
lantes smash through the windows of community centers and 
systematically pulverize children with clubs. 
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Witlufut ^ 
Commentary 


Unlike the French uprising of May-June 1968, 
the youth rebellion of November 2005 had no 
demands and no critique; just the fires 

—Le Monde Libertaire 


r 

|l arly in November 2005, three young men were trying to escape from be- 
I questioned by police and took refuge inside an electric transformer in 

Clichy-sous-Bois, a poor working class suburb outside Paris. Two of them 
were electrocuted and the third was severely burned. 

Although the police knew how dangerous this spot was, they offered no aid 
and spoke of the youth as well-known delinquents, which later was proved to be 
false. News of what happened prompted immediate demonstrations, followed by 
riots in the city. Riots quickly spread to other Parisian suburbs and then to all 
parts of France. 

News of what happened prompted immediate demonstrations, followed by 
riots in the city. Riots quickly spread to other Parisian suburbs and then to all 
parts of France. 

For a month the riots continued, then quieted down just prior to the authori¬ 
ties declaring a state of emergency. The events recounted here occurred after a 
series of contemptuous and aggressive comments made by the French Interior 
Minister Nicholas Sarkozy who spoke of his intention to “clean up the neighbor¬ 
hoods until they’re spic and span”; and referred to the young men as “scum.” This 
aroused tensions again. The deaths of the two young men ignited the flames. 

The Stage is Set for Rebellion 

Urban areas where poor workers reside already have an extensive history of 
police violence and rebellion. French housing projects of a hideous vertical ur¬ 
banism were built in the 1950s for a proletariat working in heavy industry and 
now show the deterioration that came with economic crisis, deindustrialization 
and growing unemployment. 

Invariably, it is the poorest working class, largely immigrant, populations that 
are concentrated in these suburbs; many of the families have been in France for 
two or three generations (the grandfather of one of the young men killed while 
being chased by the police emigrated to France in 1938), but there are also more 
recently arrived families whose status is uncertain and who may be undocument¬ 


ed. Many of the young people have French 
citizenship even if their parents do not. 

The majority of the workers are from Af¬ 
rica, north and south, and Turkey; others are 
of Portuguese, Asian, French and other an¬ 
cestry. Young people make up nearly one-half 
of the population in these areas and they are 
the first to feel eflFects of unemployment. The 
average rate of unemployment is around 20 
percent, but in places it can reach 40 percent, 
as in Clichy-sous-Bois where the deaths of 
the two youths ignited the rebellion. 

There is an extreme crisis of public educa¬ 
tion. School facilities continue to deteriorate, 
budgets are cut. It is no surprise that a ma¬ 
jority of the students find themselves “failing 
academically.” Public education in France is 
multi-faceted. It is no longer a unified sys¬ 
tem, but a wide range of public schools that 
correspond to the wealth or poverty of a dis¬ 
trict. Once the rebellion began, “reasonable” 
voices called for funds to be restored to these 
suburbs so professional educators can fulfill 
their task of supervising young people. Such 
a program is ridiculous. Even if it’s true that 
recent government administrations cut the 
funds in half, educators never had any real 
influence. 

More relevant is that the academic sup¬ 
port network for young people with prob¬ 
lems has been constantly shrinking, so that 
even more quickly than before, these young 
people have found themselves ousted into a 
situation of mass unemployment, a “parallel 
economy,” and family disintegration. In re¬ 
cent years, repression has been directed to¬ 
ward the young, and its form has changed. 
Police harassment is now constant, it is more 
violent and aggressive; it aims to humiliate 
and crush the individual. This is true not 
only for the young men, as a woman report¬ 
ed: “Now when I go down to take out the 
trash, I have to make sure I have my ID with 
me.” 

For capitalism to function a legal sys¬ 
tem is an essential ideological prop; one of 
Marx’s observations is relevant on this point: 
the forms of government and law tend to 
correspond to the forms of exploitation. A 
more brutal and violent exploitation comes 
with more severe laws and more authoritar¬ 
ian government. 

Thus, we see that recent changes in the 
penal code authorize a significant increase in 
prosecutions and sentences. These changes in 
the law have clearly blurred certain aspects 
of legal jurisdiction: now any act may qualify 
as an offense depending on the location and 
the individual and, should there have been 
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no offense, inventing one poses no problem. 

The punishment that stems from the ban on "any gather¬ 
ings in apartment stairwells” is a perfect example of this. With 
the new situation comes constant fear of surveillance and co¬ 
ercion by the police, given that the authorities consider that 
areas young people regard as their own don’t belong to them. 

In a capitalist system with a division of labor, racism always 
exists but its specific forms depend on the society. In France, 
racism is molded by the country’s colonial history and con¬ 
flicts of decolonization. The status of immigrants in France’s 
social division of labor has reinforced racism and also camou¬ 
flaged the current social crisis; this is because the increased 
poverty of a part of the proletariat is seen in the context of 
immigration. 

Viewed from the other side, racism always raises issues of 
colonialism. The recent directive requiring schools to teach 
the “benefits” of colonialism is 
seen as a clear provocation. Re¬ 
cent criminal or accidental fires 
in immigrant rooming houses 
(the result of decrepit structures 
into which people are herded), 
the repeated eviction of im¬ 
migrant workers from housing 
they had occupied all reinforce 
the sentiment that “it’s always the same people [us] who end 
up paying.” Suburban youth feel that they are part of a popu¬ 
lation that has become superfluous, that counts for nothing, 
is scorned and treated as criminal. To them, their “destiny” 
seems bound up with their immigrant origin. This “social rac¬ 
ism” is a mix of simple racism and the fundamental nature of 
the system. 

Generalized Powerlessness 

The November revolt grew out of a specific context and at¬ 
mosphere. It disclosed feelings of being blocked and facing 
a dead-end—feelings prevalent throughout French society. 
When members of religious or secular associations urge young 
people to take part in municipal activities, the invariable re¬ 
sponse is: “What’s the point?” A demonstration organized in 
Paris by various organizations calling for “an end to violence” 
and for giving young people a greater role in electoral politics 
was a resounding flop. Particularly after 1995, every socially 
oriented or union-organized campaign, including strikes, met 
a stone wall. 

In proletarian quarters as everywhere else, the lack of suc¬ 
cess in struggles over education policies the revision of retire¬ 
ment benefits was clearly perceived as a setback. Still today, 
the sense of the November rebellion’s powerlessness and ab¬ 
sence of perspectives is shared by the wider social movement 
as well. 

The capitalist economic crisis as well as the perspective 
which opposes using private profits and bourgeois wealth 
for social welfare caused the French state to limit spending. 
Without funding, proposals for reform came to nothing. 

It was mainly in the domain of repression that the govern¬ 
ment initiated change. The threat of repression limited public 
reaction; certain gatherings were forbidden by designating 
them as a threat to public order. The Prime Minister dusted off 


a law passed by the Socialists during the Algerian War which 
allowed a curfew to be imposed in certain suburbs; the imposi¬ 
tion of this law upset even the conservative press {Le Monde s 
headline called it “hasty;” a journalist reported a comment by 
a young man: “It’s very clear. For them we will always be Ar¬ 
abs”). 

The inconsistent way that states of emergency were declared 
permitted “problem areas” to be isolated, to be occupied by the 
police and arbitrary searches to be carried out. In ideological 
terms, these measures identified even more closely a “danger¬ 
ous population,” with a suburban population and an “immi¬ 
grant population.” For more than twenty years now, social 
questions have been conveniently transformed into security 
concerns. Once social questions become matters of security, 
the exclusion of immigrant workers no longer has to be dealt 
with in social terms; repressive ones will suffice. 


But conflicts within French society, the deep-seated rage of 
the exploited classes and a fragile political equilibrium caused 
the wielders of power to hesitate a bit. The political class and 
the capitalists do not seem ready to launch a unified campaign 
to criminalize poverty: such a campaign would lead to the 
physical isolation of the socially excluded. The “republican” jar¬ 
gon that proclaims formal equality in opportunity still carries 
some weight, even if everyone knows that it doesn’t correspond 
to social reality. Acknowledging the failure of the ideology 
concerning immigration would mean an end to reformism and 
mass unemployment would be inevitable. Also, depending on 
repression alone raises some serious problems and contradic¬ 
tions. One of them is how to keep a modern society function¬ 
ing when its cities are under military occupation. 

Recent events in Perpignan exposed the drawbacks to this 
option.* Police occupation of the city quickly strangled the 
market economy and businessmen had to request that the police 
operation be called off. Later, a curfew imposed in some hous¬ 
ing projects posed similar problems. In sections of the northern 
suburbs of Paris the police were obliged to cancel some of the 
restrictions because workers who lived there were responsible 
for keeping Roissy airport functioning and they had to travel 
to their jobs at night. 

How Things Have Changed 

The recent rebellions have no connection to gang wars, to 
the drug economy or to petty thievery. This is not to say that 
neighborhood gangs did not take part in the clashes: being a 
member of a youth gang can determine what action a young 
man will take. But in these clashes, “parallel economy” inter¬ 
ests were largely absent. In any case, the concept of “a parallel 
economy” or “a drug economy” is not needed in order to un¬ 
derstand the situation. In the first place, these terms are linked 
to law and order precepts and allow moralizing to enter the 


Once social questions become matters of security, the 
exclusion of immigrant workers no longer has to be dealt 
with in social terms; repressive ones will suffice. 
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debate; secondly it is very difficult to measure their scope. 

The “parallel economy” furnishes the principal means of 
survival in impoverished areas, but the “drug economy” is only 
one of its aspects; undocumented work is another. Anyway, 
the “drug economy” operates with a strict hierarchy and has 
a powerful and repressive force within a given neighborhood. 
As is well known—and not only in France—a “drug econo¬ 
my” develops close links with the police, links which hasten a 
neighborhood’s implosion. In the long run, the kingpins of this 


economy will always choose the side of law and order, since po¬ 
lice occupation of their turf disrupts business. In other words, 
even if the parallel economy (and the drug economy too) fur¬ 
nish some part of the dismal survival offerings for temporary 
labor in the suburbs, it was not a determining factor in the 
explosion of rage in these urban areas. 

There were no reports of reactionary or exasperated citizens 
responding violently to the young people. Except for some iso¬ 
lated “accidents” there was no settling of accounts in these sub¬ 
urbs. Despite insistent media reports of “urban violence,” the 
authorities were unable to benefit from the indignation of the 
“honest citizens.” It was the police who imposed a curfew on 
all the residents of a given area, but the resulting anger tended 
to be directed toward the rebels; this caused additional disuni¬ 
ty in the neighborhoods. In the short term, politicians utilized 
this to arouse “public opinion.” In the long term, they expect 
this discord to benefit them in the next election. 

In France, the community of impoverished youth has not 
imploded as it has in the U.S.; it is not compartmentalized by 
race or religion as it is in Great Britain. It continues to respond 
as a community—as an exploited and excluded community. 
The rebels were principally poor youth from working class ar¬ 
eas, and not only youth of “immigrant origin.” 

In regions where poverty affects a significant part of the 
established working class, as in the north of France, many of 
those arrested were non-immigrant “rioters not fitting the ste¬ 
reotype,” “young Whites.” Moreover the race of the partici¬ 
pants seemed to be irrelevant. This is an important diference 
from earlier riots—and from those in Perpignan, as well. 

Required Politicians to ‘^Apologize” 

The November riots were rather a revolt of a “social type,” a 
poor young man from the suburbs. In clashes with the police, 
the young men showed a sense of solidarity and demanded re¬ 
spect, refusing to accept the State’s contempt for them. Flung 
back at them was the scorn that affluent classes display toward 
the poor. The “young rebels” insist that they not be treated as 
“criminals.” They repeatedly required politicians to “apologize” 
for the expressions they used and to explain the deaths of the 
two youths. 

Once the repression was launched, politicians felt they could 


not yield, make apologies for the deaths of the young men or 
retract their official and media lies. Such a reversal would have 
served to legitimize the rebellion. 

It is hard to determine whether this movement is a tradi¬ 
tional one, or rather one whose various actions, with solidarity 
and a shared point of view, consciously makes demands, out¬ 
raged at its miserable living conditions and State repression; a 
movement that demands justice and refuses a situation which 
cannot continue. 

The young people from 
poor suburban areas have 
recovered a collective 
sense of community in 
these riots. We are most 
definitely seeing a rebel¬ 
lion set in poor residential 
areas where unity is based 
on shared feelings: against 
the State’s forces of law and order and its politicians, against its 
institutions and symbols; against the capitalists as well, who 
profit from circumstances by establishing factories in impover¬ 
ished zones in exchange for tax-abatements. 

Young People & School: Separated by 
Hostility 

This was the first time since uprisings and riots first oc¬ 
curred in these suburbs some ten years ago that very young 
people took part on such a large scale. Of the 3000 individuals 
taken into custody by the police, almost 700 were found guilty; 
118 of them were minors. In all, more than 500 minors faced 
trial. The absence of young women is revealing and shows as¬ 
pects of their situation in these suburbs. 

Young women are not generally very visible in street ac¬ 
tivities or in gangs, especially at night. Their relationship with 
school is quite different from that of young men. For women, 
school remains their only chance to escape the ghetto and, 
despite increasing difficulty, they manage to find work more 
easily than young men do. Also they are more “protected”—in 
the good and bad senses of the term—by “big brothers”; the 
“protection” borders on repression. We should point out that 
young women increasingly resist this control, and tragic conse¬ 
quences often follow. 

A revision in social codes can bring in religious values, of¬ 
ten Muslim, occasionally Christian (in communities of work¬ 
ers from Portugal, Martinique, Cape Verde or Guadeloupe). 
Separation of the sexes still persists and was even reinforced by 
the violent nature of the confrontations. This clearly disclosed 
the rebellion’s limits and its isolation. Nevertheless, the ab¬ 
sence of young women does not mean that they are indifferent 
to the rebellion and its causes. In fact, women were prominent 
in the various demonstrations supporting the arrestees and in 
the courtroom. 

There is a clear link between the young age of the rebels and 
the numerous attacks on the schools which were burned and 
vandalized. When one emphasizes the number of destroyed 
schools, there tends to be less attention given to the attacks 
on police stations, tax offices and businesses that refused to 
employ neighborhood youth. As for the damaged schools, 
even a teacher’s union bureaucrat was able to figure out that 


In France, the community of impoverished youth has not im¬ 
ploded as it has in the U.S.; nor compartmentalized by race 
or religion as it is in Great Britain. It continues to respond as 
a community—as an exploited and excluded community. 
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“these acts are symbolic. Schools furnished a lot of hope and 
were promoted as a path of upward mobility. When you burn a 
school down, you’re saying that it’s no good. We turn against it 
because it has let us down.” 

Schools are burned down also because of their role in deter¬ 
mining an individual’s first placement in the future division of 
labor. The system has carried out this task very well. As proof: 
just consider the young age at which housing project youth 
leave school to wander from one low-paying job to another. A 
recent parliamentary report on “preventing delinquency” has 
gone so far as to advocate the creation of a system for detect¬ 
ing delinquency that would start in nursery schools. Not only 
a travesty, this proposal should be recognized as an attempt to 
make public schools adapt to the current needs. 

Religion was Sidelined 

The assumption that religious manipulation played a signif¬ 
icant role in the rebellion is totally discredited. In fact, social 
issues trumped religious observance. Even during Ramadan, 
and contrary to the expectations of the government itself, reli¬ 
gious leaders found themselves overwhelmed: the rector of the 
Paris Mosque was roughed up in Clichy immediately following 
the deaths of the two adolescents, and the efforts of bearded 
men who tried to intervene between the police and the young 
men came to nothing. 

The blatant police provocation of throwing a grenade in 
front of the Clichy mosque did not further the cause of the 
religious leaders. In fact, religious individuals and their asso¬ 
ciations turned out to be among the first to agree on the cre¬ 
ation of a “protection militia,” in some places going so far as to 
organize “night patrols” in an effort to calm things down. One 
of the largest Islamic organizations in France (L’OUIF) had 
the ridiculous idea of issuing a fatwa condemning the violence. 
Ineffective, naturally. 

An Islamic functionary complained to a journalist: “These 
young men are totally confused, their connection to religion 
minimal. When you greet them with ‘Salam aleykum,’ they 
reply ‘Good evening.’” Con¬ 
versely, one can predict that 
to a “Good evening” from the 
journalist, they would have 
replied, “Salam aleykum!” In 
other words, for the young 
men, religious terms may 
serve as points of reference 
for the group, but only as an 
oppositional identity, not as 
bond between rebels. 

By focusing on disaster and 
exclusion, religion finds fer¬ 
tile soil. The rebellion made 
it clear that it was seeking to 
end disaster and exclusion, 
not more fertile soil for reli¬ 
gion. Of course religious ad¬ 
vocates have not disappeared. 

The solution proposed by 
these champions of religion is 
for the individual to person¬ 


ally withdraw, to choose an identity which replaces a collectiv¬ 
ity that focuses on social issues. Religious militants merely wait 
for a disturbance to end so they can recuperate those who were 
disillusioned or killed. They play an essential role for main¬ 
taining social order, and we can foresee that the ideologues 
of power will raise the status and enlarge the role of religious 
institutions that maintain social control. 

When Refusal Exposes a Society’s Problems 

The November rebellions have exposed the class-based 
poverty, inequality and injustice in France, thus revealing a 
generalized social disaster. To the extent that the media have 
quoted participants’ comments, social questions have outnum¬ 
bered problems of immigration or issues of “race” (prudently 
called “ethnic”). The questions raised go beyond issues in the 
suburbs; the very logic used to deal with social issues is being 
questioned. 

Of the young people arrested, a significant number work 
at low-paying, temporary jobs. The portrayal of a “population” 
that is totally alien to the world of work is false. Like many of 
the areas’ other residents, they take part in the world of work— 
employed one day, laid off the next. In fact, the situation of the 
rebellion’s protagonists provides a sort of photographic nega¬ 
tive of an earlier working class. On one hand, they would like 
to be part of it. On the other hand, they judge the working 
world of their parents to have been one of sacrifice on the altar 
of profit, a judgment which causes them to strongly reject the 
world of work and wage labor. 

In this sense we can say that they reject their integration 
when it is perceived as an acceptance of the world as it is today. 
As Jean Baudrillard observed, “Western culture maintains its 
credibility only because the rest of the world longs to have ac¬ 
cess to it. At the first sign of rejection, at the slightest decline 
in its attraction, not only does western culture’s superiority 
evaporate, but it loses all its attractiveness in its own eyes. Here 
it was precisely the ‘best’ of what Western culture had to of¬ 
fer—automobiles, schools, shopping malls—that were burned 










and looted. Even day care centers! Precisely everything that 
was set up to integrate them, to care for them from childhood 
onwards.” 

The movement of rebellions can be interpreted as a violent, 
though wordless, response to the bankruptcy of the old workers 
movement and its institutions, and to the defeated condition 
of the working class. These young proletarians are condemned 
for life, permanently excluded from traditional forms of wage 
labor. In areas where they live, unions and leftist parties no 
longer exist and to them are meaningless concepts. 

Flashes of Lightening, Limits and Dead-ends 

The rebellion of our eras excluded cannot follow the route 
of past collective struggles, the path of unions and parties, and 
even less the electoral path. The marginalized proletarians in 
today s societies do not see themselves in the old political blue¬ 
print that was drawn up during the years of reformist strug¬ 
gles. What limits these revolts—the powerlessness and absence 
of perspectives—also limits the broader social movement. The 
rebellion reveals this, first of all, by showing what is no longer 
tolerable. The expression of social rage nevertheless contains a 
dead-end. Its very nature keeps it from developing since it has 
no way to prevent this society from reproducing itself 

Many commentators have detected explosive forces in this 
rebellion. Any critical appraisal of a movement involving social 
conflict, even as limited a movement as this one, always seeks 
parallels with earlier ones and feels the need to appropriate 
various "golden ages” of past conflicts. In contrast to the rebel¬ 
lion of May ’68, the absence of social utopia was noted here. 

To this can be added the absence of any transmission to 
other social sectors which, in 1968, led to the wildcat general 


strike. In May 1968, the students’ anger was transmitted to the 
workers and they had the ability to shut down society. Given 
class relationships in today’s society and the salaried workers’ 
low level of fighting spirit, such a transmission seems quite 
improbable and this makes the limits of the rebellions all the 
more obvious. 

The rebellions and riots also expose the crisis in bourgeois 
politics, namely that the Left and the Right have identical 
visions. The Left seeks nuance as it focuses on methods. The 
Left wants to involve various associations and wants "educa¬ 
tors” to double as neighborhood peacekeepers; it wants a re¬ 
turn to "kinder” police methods and so-called "neighborhood 
police forces.” Today, such a project seems impossible to put 
into practice. 

As for considerations about a better future, for a reduction 
of unemployment, and for an end to precarious economic life, 
the Left has nothing to propose and remains confined within 


constraints set by capitalism. The Socialist Party even support¬ 
ed a curfew as "necessary for the return to law and order”; and 
merely requested that it be applied "for a limited time,” while 
timidly voting against a three-month extension. As for the 
Communist Party, it sought to play its one last card as part of 
the governing system. A few Communist mayors still govern 
most of the poor suburbs and the Communist Party ended up 
providing the last of the political system’s ineffective interlocu¬ 
tors to face the young rebels. 

The events in November 2005 reveal that the repression 
of surplus workers leads to real problems in societies having a 
specific historic culture. Despite being marginal and excluded, 
these young people are still marked by French social history as 
can be seen by their use of values like "equality” and "justice” 
in making their demands. 

But to categorize the rebellion as "a very French movement” 
is an exaggeration. It is rather a movement of excluded indi¬ 
viduals who turn to rebellion to demand values that are funda¬ 
mental to French society. Anyone identifying the progressive 
social measures in the French past with the ideology of formal 
democracy can easily be carried away by aspirations of equality. 
These November events caused great concern within the rul¬ 
ing circles of other European countries. They came as a second 
shock following the French “No” to the European Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Questions Raised by the Rebellion 

Are the values expressed by this rebellion essentially no 
more than a mirror image of the barbaric values of the current 
system? Or do they reflect the violence of exclusion that is often 
found in neighborhood groups and gangs? It is true that these 

young people said “No,” 
but they didn’t say “Yes” 
to anything specific. Even 
so, this movement har¬ 
bors values which are not 
those of the system. Can 
we not see in the insistent 
demands for respect—an 
end to humiliation, aboli¬ 
tion of fascist categories 
that are used to exploit and 
perpetuate social injustice, and for equality—the beginnings of 
a call, a desire, for a different society? 

We also note that they reject the lies and the contempt 
that is inspired by class; they have political awareness of their 
own specific situation—in short, they exhibit solidarity. In the 
neighborhoods, the solidarity of the residents is visible, espe¬ 
cially in their opposition to repression, humiliation, the lies 
and the contempt. It is a known fact that the appeal the police 
made to recruit informers brought no results. Of course, such 
attitudes are common to every community. 

On the other hand, we must acknowledge that widespread 
support of the rioters was not visible either. In the end, the 
declaration of a state of emergency came to be accepted with¬ 
out much show of opposition. As if their understanding the 
situation didn’t necessarily translate into their approving the 
means employed. 

Were the rioters aware that they were fighting the State? 


These young proletarians are condemned for life, perma¬ 
nently excluded from traditional forms of wage labor. In 
areas where they live, unions and leftist parties no longer 
exist and to them are meaningless concepts. 
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Whether they were or not, they expressed their rage against 
and opposition to the State institutions they were familiar with: 
police, schools, social services. And it was the State’s repression 
that unified the rebellion in both time and in space. 

The rebellion of the young “project” residents is important 
mainly because of the crisis it ignites, not because of what it 
was. The tragic essence of these young people lies here. There 
is nothing in their situation that can promise much for the fu¬ 
ture, a future in which their poverty is overcome. Isolated, they 
are condemned to asserting themselves only in negative terms 
as they confront the system. In other words, the real problem 
posed by their rebellion is their isolation from the rest of soci¬ 
ety, particularly from other exploited sectors. We were already 
aware that resignation and passivity are dominant characteris¬ 
tics of our era. Now the young rebels have refreshed our mem¬ 
ories and pointed up how true this is. 

Rebellion in itself is not emancipatory. Historically it has 
been known to feed into fascist political formations. But this 
is just one more flawed comparison. Because the fascism that’s 
possible today—still undefined, as are the various forms of re¬ 
formism—has no need for these young, excluded proletarians. 
In this context, a telling comment made by a young man to a 
journalist resonates: “We don’t hate, we rebel!” 

As long as there is rebellion, there is hope. Without rebel¬ 
lion, no subversion is possible. And, what is possible depends 
on historical circumstances and on the general situation. 

*ln the summer of 2005 in Perpignan, two poor communities, North 
African and Gypsy, clashed with each other after a young Moroccan 
man killed a young Gypsy. The clashes between the two communities 
lasted several days against a background of political manipulation on 
the part of the mayor (the Gypsy population being a longtime captive 
electoral base for the mayor) and ended with the police occupying the 
city for several weeks. 

Note: This article was translated by a Fifth Estate comrade 
in Detroit, assisted by another in Montreal. It originally ap¬ 
peared in the Spring 2006 Oiseau-tempetey a Paris-based criti¬ 
cal-analytic journal. Contact: Oiseau-tempete, 21 ter, rue Vol¬ 
taire, 75011 Paris, France, or oiseau.tempete @ internetdown. 

org- ^ ^ , 

Update: As we finish this issue, a report in the February 
9 New York Times, stated that the two French police officers 
who chased the electrocuted youths, showed “surprising irre¬ 
sponsibility.” They were placed under formal investigation, a 
step short of prosecution. 


VICTORIA’S 2nd ANNUAL ANARCHIST 
BOOKFAIR 

September 7,8,9, at the Victoria Coolaid 

Society, 749 Pandora St., Victoria, BC 

The only Anarchist Bookfair on the Canadian west 
coast will be part of a week-long Festival of Anarchy. 
Events include book and information tables, workshops, 
readings, films, and presentations. 

Inquiries about participating can be addressed to 
vicanarbookfair@riseup.net. 


A Montreal Festival of 
Anarchy Set For May 

T he 8th annual Montreal Anarchist Bookfair and Festival 
of Anarchy will present a series of diverse events with the 
Festival beginning May 1, culminating in the Bookfair week¬ 
end, May 19-20, and continuing with the second Anarchist 
Theatre Festival, May 28-29. 

The Festival will include Montreal’s Art 8c Anarchy / L’Art 
et L’Anarchie 2007, an exhibit of politically engaged visual art. 
May 3-13. It will display the work of over 200 artists from 
around the world including dozens of photos, installations, 
paintings, sculptures, sketches, etchings, art videos, and car¬ 
toons. It will compliment an existing exhibit, “Paper Politics,” 
of 174 international prints, curated by New York anarchist art¬ 
ist Josh MacPhee. The exhibit will also host a series of events, 
including a panel discussion with anarchist artists, a book 
launch, films about art and anarchy, a Situationist presenta¬ 
tion, and workshops. Info: artandanarchiemtl @hotmail.com 
Another highlight of the Festival is the presence of Abel Paz 
in Montreal. Paz, who was fifteen when the Spanish Revolu¬ 
tion began in 1936, was active in the Young Anarchists Group. 
Following the revolution’s defeat in 1939 and spending several 
years in exile, he returned to Spain in 1942 as a guerilla fighter 
against Franco’s regime; after being caught, he spent eleven 
years in prison. 

An excellent historian of the Spanish social revolution and 
war, he has written many books, including a new release about 
Buenaventura Durruti, the anarchist militia leader. Paz will 
speak on May 15 and 20, when a new and unabridged transla¬ 
tion of his biography of this Spanish revolutionary and military 
strategist, published by AK Press, will be launched. 

The Bookfair is May 19-20 at 2515 rue Delisle (near Lionel- 
Groulx metro). One of the largest in North America featuring 
numerous publishers and distributors. May 19 is the actual fair, 
with introductory workshops, films, and a children’s program. 
May 20 will be devoted to in-depth workshops. For a second 
year, there will be a lively opening cabaret on May 18. 

The response to the callout for participants in the second 
annual Montreal Anarchist Theatre Festival has been over¬ 
whelming, with participants from Montreal, Belgium, Eng¬ 
land and the US reading or performing their plays. 

In addition, people can immerse themselves in anarchy 
throughout the month of May, with a poetry reading, a confer¬ 
ence given by Perspectives in Anarchist Theory^ book launches 
and other events. Festival and Bookfair events will are listed 
on the website: anarchistbookfair.ca. 


^ 9th Annual Wild Earth Rendezvous 
June 1-7 

Since 1999, over 800 Wild Earth participants 
have learned skills, strategies, and contacts for 
forest activism. This year it will be held in Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. There will be discussions of First 
Nations campaigns, threats to old-growth rainforests, me¬ 
dia strategies, non-violence, civil disobedience, tree-sits and 
blockades, legal rights, and activist first aid. Location and reg¬ 
istration details at http://wildearth.resist.ca. 
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CD Reviews 


Love & Rage: 
Rebel Girls 
Bring Us Home 



Mick Kubiak Here Comes Spring cdbaby.com 

M ick Kubiak is the girl you were in love with in school. 

Who read novels and wrote in a notebook during class, 
despised convention and carried her otherworldly beauty and 
sexuality as simple givens. A part of no clique, Kubiak began to 
form her eviscerating and hilarious social critique of a culture 
obsessed with possessing women when she was barely seventeen. 

After getting an Ivy League education, she went on to 
model for Vidal Sassoon and later the painter Philip Pearlstein, 
chronicling her life as both subject and object in dozens of un¬ 
published journals, and underground recordings. She even¬ 
tually released a CD {Here Comes Spring) of such raw power, 
subtle melancholy, and swagger, the entire album can be heard 
as one anthem of rage and joy. 

Kubiak s music separates the women from the girls. Her 
intellectual prowess and lyricism blow singer songwriters like 
Neco Case and Liz Phair off the map. Her depth of empathy, 
wit, and the coolness of her expressed intentions, make P.J. 
Harvey appear to be having a long, drawn-out tantrum. 

It is hard to find comparisons to Kubiak s work as a con¬ 
temporary musician. While Nick Cave, Leonard Cohen, Lou 
Reed, and Chet Baker come easily to mind, Kubiak possesses 
an emotional versatility, and philosophical depth that sets her 
apart. 

It s just as accurate to compare Kubiak to figures like Meret 
Oppenheim (the sculptor who produced Breakfast in Fur)^ in¬ 
stallation artist Tracy Emin, or even comedians Lenny Bruce 
and Sarah Silverman. 

Songs like “Atalanta Revisited,” “Screen,” and “Virgins and 
Whores,” take on everyday sexism with the natural and com¬ 
mon confidence of a kid throwing a bottle into the air and 
shooting it for target practice. You can feel the delight as the 
shards fly. The latter half of the album (with tunes like “Holy 
Holy,” and “Wet and Rain,” as standouts) is a return to the 
garden. 

Kubiak puts a woman s voice where we have yet to com¬ 
monly hear it in popular music: the brilliant, playful and re¬ 
demptive song of true resistance, not limited to struggles with 
political entities or the state. Here Comes Spring is an anthem of 
rebirth through intellectual and sexual freedom. A tribute to 
the resilience of the human animal. 


left, Mick Kubiak —photo: Gautch 

Juline Jordan What She Said julinejordan.com 

J Puline Jordan’s debut album. What She Said, is essential listen- 
I ing for the drive to the demonstration. (Just keep it in the 
ront pocket of your black hoodie, so you don’t forget it.) 

Jordan began her career as a rock DJ at Detroit’s WRIF- 
FM, later becoming the co-host and producer of the long-run¬ 
ning Peter Werbe Show, spliting her time between her music, 
her radio work, and beating the streets to stop the war. 

Her years in rock radio have certainly paid off in terms of 
the refinement of her sound. What She Said is a fabulously put 
together album, each song infectiously catchy; a potential hit. 

The bright, open guitar licks on the album compliment the 
directness and simple universality of her lyrics. This combined 
with the themes of love and politics, are conceptually reminis¬ 
cent of Billy Bragg. 

Tim Krukowski of the Detroit-based Sponge, adds to the 
CD’s sound as Jordan’s bassist, as well as doing double duty as 
producer. Sponge vocalist, Vinnie, joins Jordan for a duet on 

the scathing “Baghdad 
and Beyond.” 

But Jordan’s great 
strength is in her abso¬ 
lutely gorgeous voice. The 
song “I Slowed Down,” 
with its organ vamping, 
perfect phrasing, lyrics 
that laud a lover, and Jor¬ 
dan’s own voice singing 
back up, could have come 
right off Carol King’s 
Tapestry. 

Her courageous up¬ 
beat, soulful alto bring to 
mind the Indigo Girls, and the laid back country twang and 
slide guitar on the album’s later tracks show the Dixie Chicks 
have nothing on this gal. Jordan’s sweet sincerity and musi¬ 
cal talent are a pleasure to listen to with lyrics that call, “loud 
and proud,” for an end to the war and the lies of the Bush ad¬ 
ministration. Every song on What She Said becomes an instant 
sing-along, possessing a galvanizing force that works its magic 
through sheer beauty. —SF 

The Arcade Fire Neon Bible Merge Records 

W hat does it say about our times when the number one 
rock album on the Billboard charts is an anti-authori¬ 
tarian indictment of wage-work, war, and religion? 

Recorded on old-school equipment in a converted church 
outside Montreal, The Arcade Fire’s Neon Bible offers an 
analog antidote to the digital age. Lead singer. Win Butler, 
left Texas for Canada, so, the album is filled with incendiary 
epistles littering the expatriate path. The troubling religious 
overtones of the Iraq war feel the full-force of a choir on “In¬ 
tervention.” “Antichrist Television Blues” renounces the ruin¬ 
ous routine of wage slavery. Butler’s angry love letter back to 
the Empire reaches its crescendo with the wickedly hypnotic, 
“Windowsill.” 

—^Andy Smith 
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DVD REVIEW: The Net 

Mix Ted Kaczynski with 
LSD; do you get 
The Unabomber? 


time to map the development of the information technologies 
which were particularly irksome to Kaczynski, and which have 
so drastically changed the world. In the hopes of developing 
better weapons guidance systems (and other goodies to win 
the Cold War and the Space Race), the US government funded 
extensive research into applications of cybernetics, a school of 
information theory. 

The philosophical core of cybernetics is the idea that con¬ 
sciousness imperfectly approximates reality, always refining its 
awareness through complex systems of feedback. Using this 



Facts sometimes have a strange and bizarre power that 
makes their inherent truth seem unbelievable. —Werner 
Herzog, filmmaker. 

Truth is the invention of a liar. —Heinz von Foerster, 
cybernetician. 


by John Brinker 


G erman director Lutz Dammbeck's documenta¬ 
ry, The Net, is a penetrating look at technologi¬ 
cal mediation that finds unexpected connections 
between philosophy, technology, drugs, and government 
experimentation. 

While this sounds like the recipe for conspiracy theory, 
Dammbeck delivers something of a higher order. He uses 
a simple, cinema-verite style to examine his own relationship 
with digital technology; we see Dammbeck using his laptop 
to assemble the film on airplanes, in rental cars, and internet 
cafes. During interviews, the camera pans to reveal a second 
camera, or the director’s computer as it captures images. In 
Dammbeck’s vision of the American landscape, the video 
screens of Times Square loom overhead, and surveillance cam¬ 
eras stare from every corner. 

The structure of the film unfolds in the form of a flowchart, 
one you see Dammbeck working on in downtime between in¬ 
terviews. This flowchart begins with Ted Kaczynski, who was 
known as the Unabomber for his multi-year bombing cam¬ 
paign against pro-technology targets. 

A quick recap will be helpful: A gifted student of math¬ 
ematics, Kaczynski entered Harvard University when he was 
16 years old (Kaczynski has stated that it was while at Harvard 
that he began to develop his deep mistrust of the technological 
utopia). He went on to become a professor at Berkeley, teach¬ 
ing there at the height of the counterculture moment of the 
late 1960s. 

Kaczynski then dropped out of society altogether, purchas¬ 
ing a small tract of land in Montana, where he developed his 
anti-technological philosophy and lived as simply as he could. 
In the early 1980s, Kaczynski undertook his famous series of 
mail bombings, targeting those he felt were close to the sym¬ 
bolic heart of the industrial-technological complex. Kaczynski 
speaks for himself in The Net —he exchanged a series of letters 
with Dammbeck—and uses a sharp rhetorical style to make his 
points while keeping his personal history and feelings obscure. 
Retracing Kaczynski s steps, Dammbeck jumps back in 


The Net: The Unabomber, LSD, and 

the Internet 
by Lutz Dammbeck 
Other Cinema, San Francisco, 2003 
www.othercinemadvd.com/net.htmi 

model of consciousness, cybernetics helped to develop first the 
computer, and then the internet. 

Between 1946 and 1953, the leading cybernetics research¬ 
ers participated in a series of government-sponsored think- 
tank sessions known as the Macy Conferences, which drew 
participants from the top ranks not only of the “hard” sciences, 
but also social scientists such as Margaret Mead and Gregory 
Bateson, with the goal of applying cybernetics to “biological 
and social systems.” 

Break Down Traditional Modes of Life 

According to Dammbeck, the ultimate goal of these con¬ 
ferences was nothing less than an attempt to engineer a global 
utopia, one that could avert further world wars by routing out 
the cultural underpinnings of totalitarianism, and by weak¬ 
ening ethnic and national allegiances. The idea was to break 
down all traditional modes of life, rendering culture fluid so 
that it could be reorganized on a global scale. 

During the rise of the counterculture of the 1960s, many 
Macy conference participants were busy disseminating a. 
philosophy based on cybernetic principles. These ideas were 
expounded by such countercultural luminaries as Marshall 
McLuhan, Buckminster Fuller and John Cage, and began to 
reach the trendsetting world of the avant-garde arts (Fluxus, 
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“happenings,” the emerging multimedia 
scene). These cybernetic artists were among 
the early adopters of LSD, a drug that many 
thought would usher in the kind of global 
utopia envisioned by the Macy Conferences. 

The US government had begun exploring 
uses of LSD in the early 1960s. While it was 
perhaps hoped to be a mind control agent, 
experimenters found the drug more useful in 
breaking down and analyzing the personal¬ 
ity of subjects. 

Tests along these lines were carried out 
at Harvard University under the auspices of 
Henry A. Murray, professor of Social Rela¬ 
tions, who had formulated psychological as¬ 
sessment tests used by the OSS-the precur¬ 
sor of the CIA. One of Murray’s subjects in 
LSD experiments was Harvard mathematics 
student Theodore Kaczynski. 

This piece of information is the hinge on 
which this film turns, but how are we meant 
to understand this? Is Dammbeck playing 
psychologist, asserting that tKaczynski’s re¬ 
fusal of the technological utopia was simply a 
reaction to his experiences as a test subject? 

1960s a cybernetic experiment? 

Is he suggesting that Kaczynski was some¬ 
how programmed to carry out his bombing 
campaign? Even more troubling, is he assert¬ 
ing that the entire countercultural movement 
of the 1960s was just a cybernetic experiment? 

In a manner that’s bound to frustrate 
some viewers, Dammbeck doesn’t wrap up 
this story in a neat package. The film por¬ 
trays Kaczynski as neither hero nor villain, 
but as the living convergence of impor¬ 
tant historical and philosophical currents. 

The Net is a study in how utopias are made 
real, and how they become monstrous. Even 
with the best of intentions-the eradication of 
fascism-the Macy Conference project may 
have succeeded in reorganizing the world to 
closely resemble a cybernetic system. 

Just think of the ubiquity of the inter¬ 
net in our lives, the rapid growth in “social 
networking” that represents the conquest of 
virtual networks over lived reality. In this 
global feedback system, everything is con¬ 
nected, everything is subject to measurement 
and surveillance. 

Critics of technology can learn a great 
deal from the genealogy of this technologi¬ 
cal system. 

Along with books like Manuel DeLan- 
da’s War in the Age of Intelligent Machines^ 
Lutz Dammbeck’s The Net is a major step 
towards understanding this utopia that has 
been forced on us. 
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Singing about 
Revolution & 

One Big Union 

The Big Red Songbooky Archie Green, David 
Roediger, Franklin Rosemont, Salvatore Salerno, 
editors; 2007; 538 pp.; $24; Charles H. Kerr Co., 
1740 West Greenleaf, Chicago, IL 60626. Avail¬ 
able from The Barn (see page 55). 
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‘ n a 100^*^ anniversary commemorative edition 
of the Industrial Workers of the World’s Little 
- Red Songbooky the editors have compiled over 
250 IWW songs along with their histories and anecdotes about them. 
Covering songs that appeared in the notorious and ubiquitous volumes, from the 
1909 to the 1973 edition, each entry includes lyrics and a brief description. 

This mass compendium also includes stories by Wobbly songwriters, lost and 
found songs, and informative commentary. In addition, there is a discography, 
and indices of songs and of songwriters. A glossary of “labor language” prevalent 
in the songs is helpful for interpreting the slang. 

“Lost songs” include those that never made it into the Little Red Songbooks. 
An interesting article by Rosemont brings up the question of who decided which 
songs were published, and how those decisions were made, since, despite the 
egalitarian mission, and the presence of women and African-American Wob- 
blies, none of their songs ever made the cut. 

Many of these raucous and entertaining songs “to fan the flames of discon¬ 
tent” have been recorded by musicians such as Joe Glazer, Billy Bragg, Utah 
Phillips, Pete Seeger, Anne Feeney, and others. The ones that haven’t can still be 
sung if you know the popular tune, since a good portion of them are variations 
on other songs with the same melody but altered lyrics. The editors have thought¬ 
fully included the names of the originals, making it easy to turn to almost any 
page and be able to sing a rousing version. 


T his was demonstrated to me when a visiting South African friend saw my 
copy of the book. Casually leafing through it, she stopped short at one song, 
“The Red Flag,” exclaiming that she had sung it in school as a child in Johan¬ 
nesburg in the 1970s. She sang it through for me to the tune of “O Christmas 
Tree” (“O Tannenbaum”). 

The history of “The Red Flag” is documented in the book by its author, James 
Connell, an Irish revolutionary, who wrote it in 1889, but to the tune of “The 
White Cockade,” a traditional Scottish folk song. Connell, being a staunch athe¬ 
ist, strongly disapproved of the later version, writing in 1920 that it was “church 
music.” Billy Bragg recorded it with its original tune in 1990. 

Another favorite oldie of my mine is, “Halleluliah, on the Bum,” (as the title is 
rendered here) by Harry McClintock, who recorded it in 1926 describing life on 
the road singing for his supper. This hobo tune was taught to me at a young age 
by my mother, and sung by her rail-riding hobo father before her. 

However, I knew it as, “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum,” and all the references I could 
find to the song were titled this way. The book gives no information on how or 
when this change in title and chorus occurred. The lyrics are sung to the gospel 
hymn, “Revive Us Again,” and so many new verses have been added over the 
years that the song has taken on a life of its own. 

The Big Red Songbook is a fitting tribute to the hundreds of songs and song¬ 
writers that gave fellow workers on picket lines, strikes, demonstrations, rallies, 
and in jail cells a sense of solidarity and the will to continue the struggle. 


—Julie Herrada 
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Robert Anton Wilson: 

Author The Illuminatus! Trilogy 
86 Cosmic Digger, Dies at 74 

by Peter Lamborn Wilson 


or all we knew, Robert Anton Wilson 
and I were related. On an intuitive ba¬ 
sis—i.e., after several rounds of Jamesons 
and Guinness—we decided we were cousins. Subsequently we came to believe 
ourselves connected to the Wilsons who play so murky a role in the “Montauk 
Mysteries” (Aleister Crowley, UFOs and Nazis in Long Island, time travel ex¬ 
periments gone awry, etc.). Our plan to co-edit a family anthology (including 
Colin, S. Clay, and Anthony Burgess, whose real name was Wilson) never 
materialized—although we did collaborate in editing Semiotext(e) SF, to¬ 
gether with Rudy Rucker. 

There’s no doubt Bob was some sort of anarchist. His earliest interests 
and experiences (the School of Living, for example) involved connections 
with old-time American Philosophical or Individualist Anarchism of the 
Spooner/Tucker variety, and, in fact, this shared background firmed the 
basis of our friendship. 

When Bob was on the road a lot in the 80s and 90s doing “stand-up 
philosophy” in cities across the US, he visited New York often and after 
his lectures he drank with anarchists, libertarians and ceremonial magi¬ 
cians—his fan base, as it were—although he used to say he could never join 
the Libertarian Party because he couldn’t bring himself to hate poor people 
enough. He called Libertarians, “Republicans who smoke dope.” 

Bob was a Futurist and I am a Luddite, but after a long series of letters 
back and forth we agreed to disagree on the subject of technology, since 
neither of us wanted to put ideology in the place of camaraderie. 

We got too much enjoyment out of our shared interests: the Propaganda 
Due, Freemasonic Conspiracy, science fiction, “Irish Facts,” as Bob called 
his favorite Celtic paradoxes and tall tales, occult and lost history, pirates, 
strange science and Fortean phenomena, the Discordian Church (co-found- 
ed with anarcho-taoist Kerry Thornley of the “Universal Rent Strike,” r.i.p.) 
in which he appointed me Pope—because all Discordians are Popes. (But 
Bob was The Pope—also his title in the Church of the SubGenius.) Bob was one 
of the great pub talkers, probably a lot like Brendan Behan or Dylan Thomas (he 
somewhat resembled both of them physically). 

Liquor and weed for him were bardic fuel. 

I ’m proud to say I appear—under several guises, alter egos and noms de plume— 
in one of Bob’s last books. Everything Is Under Control (1998), a sort of ency¬ 
clopedia of his favorite conspiracies. Unlike some of his admirers. Bob never be¬ 
lieved in any one conspiracy as more (or less) real than another. He simply took a 
chaote’s delight in humanity’s occasional talent for genuine mystery; and for him. 
Imagination was a form of reality. Was he playing or was he serious? Exactly. 

In later years, when he cut down on his grueling dada vaudeville speaking 
tours and retired to California, we lost touch because Bob decided to colonize 
the Internet and I decided not to. Our mutual friend Eddie Nix kept us linked 
with warm greetings back and forth. Eddie sent me print-outs of Bob’s most 
recent web-page, the Guns 8c Dope Party (“because that way we have a major¬ 
ity”)—one of his best stunts or japes. 


Founding a political party may not seem a 
doctrinaire anarchist sort of thing to do, but 
Bob was first and deepest a post-Nietzchean 
homo ludenSy playful man, perpetrator of the 
lusus seriosusy the “serious joke.” In his best 
writing, the llluminatis! books (starting in 
1975, co-created with the late Bob Shea) for 
example, R. A.W. approached his idol James 
Joyce in sheer ludic intensity, and his other 
idol Flann O’Brien in number of laughs per 
page. 

Certainly his works belong to the lit¬ 
erature of anarchy, like say Alfred Jarry’s or 
Oscar Wilde’s, if not to the literature of an¬ 
archism. 

Despite a good deal of suffering in life 
(his childhood polio and the long sickness of 
his wife Arlen; the murder of his daughter; 
and his dying broke). Bob always appeared 
cheerful, which is either very good advertis¬ 
ing for Neuro-Linguistic Programming (a 


Tombeau for R.A.W. 

Poem 8c pomology — false etymology 
or proto-Indo-European ha-ha? 

The small-k kabbalist relishes 
a poemogranate from the garden 
in Grenada. N.E. Vavilov (later 
denounced by Lysenko, dies in Gulag) 
discovers Eden somewhere in Kazakhstan 
not far from the genetic epicenter of hemp. 
Noon blue apples. The Discordian Pope 
throws out the first ball of the season 
over the fence into the Hesperides 
or Tir na Nog the island of 
Irish Facts. Turn down gents 
your jiggers of Jameson’s. 

—P.L.W 


theory he developed with Tim Leary, but 
which I never quite understood), or else for 
the therapeutic virtues of cannabis. For in¬ 
stance, some years back a rumor was spread 
maliciously on the Internet that Bob was 
dead. Instead of getting annoyed, he had 
great fun doing the Reports-of-my-death- 
have-been-greatly-exaggerated routine. 

I see in R.A.W.’s Wikipedia obituary 
(sent to me by carrier pigeon from Fifth Es¬ 
tate's southern HDQJ—an otherwise lack¬ 
luster text—that Bob was equally amused 
the second and final time as well, telling 
his correspondents, “Please pardon my lev¬ 
ity, I don’t see how to take death seriously. It 
seems absurd.” 

He died five days later. 
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Remembering Helen Hill 


A New Orleans community comes together after the murder 

of a friend & activist 


O n February 24,1 joined a large crowd to march 

in a jazz funeral celebrating the life of our 
friend, the filmmaker and community activist, 
Helen Hill. Helen was murdered at her home 
on January 4 by an intruder whose motives re¬ 
main a mystery. 

Hundreds of people gathered in the Mid-City neighbor¬ 
hood at the home that she once shared with her husband, Paul 
Gailiunas, a doctor, musician, and fellow community activist, 
and their small child, Francis Pop. 

Their neighborhood and home were badly flooded after 
Hurricane Katrina. It’s a modest, slightly funky-looking Vic¬ 
torian house, painted bright yellow, still bearing messages that 
the people and animals who lived there were safe, and thank- 
you’s to concerned friends. 

The iron fence is still decorated with some of the drowned 
stuffed animals that were placed there after the flood. Despite 
everything, this once-wonderful place still exudes some of the 
exuberance, joy and zany creativity that were so magically con¬ 
centrated there. 

The procession was led by a classic hearse that had belonged 

to local musical leg¬ 
end, Ernie K-Doe, 
and then by two of 


by John Clark 


the world’s great clowns and great human beings, Sheri Branch 
and Bergin Sund, who were very close friends of Helen and 
Paul. They were followed by the Panorama Jazz Band, and 
the Hot Eight Brass Band, whose drummer, Dinneral Shavers 
was tragically murdered just a week before Helen was killed. 

Behind the bands followed a multitude of Helen’s friends 
and admirers. One person was dressed in full chicken rega¬ 
lia. There were a good number of cupcake girls and cupcake 
boys distributing vegan treats reminiscent of Helen’s famed 
tea parties. The throng’s signs and t-shirts expressed an ex¬ 
traordinary mixture of fantasy, radical politics, remembrance 
and absurdism. 

We marched through Helen and Paul’s still largely devas¬ 
tated former neighborhood, along Bayou St.. John, and then 
down Orleans Avenue, past the relatively unscathed Lafitte 
Housing Development, with its doors and windows sealed 
with metal plates by the authorities to prevent residents from 
reclaiming their homes. 

For some distance, the parade followed Jefferson Davis 
Parkway, named after the Confederate president—but as 
the flyer for the event noted, we would actually march down 
“Angela Davis Parkway.” The procession ended at Ernie K- 
Doe’s famed Mother-in-Law Lounge. As the crowd gathered 

Continued on Page 47 
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Passion & obstacles 
in writing about 
Emma Goldman in Spain 


by David Porter 



—Christopher Wright 


Studpng in Paris during the intense final year (1961-62) of 
the Algerian war for independence, I became hooked on Al¬ 
geria and the potentials of revolutionary politics. In 1965-66, 
I pursued on-site doctoral research on Algeria’s most radical 
political innovation after independence—a large-scale realm 
q£ workers’ self-management in farms, factories and shops 
throughout the country. 

While compromised and sabotaged from the beginning, this 
, form of deep democracy and the grassroots enthusiasm and ef- 
vfort to make it happen were for me major inspiring revelations. 
Ijradually, I came to understand that historical anarchism 
articulated the same principles, but more consistently—^with 
much deeper insight and without statist intervention. 

Like millions of others in this period, over the next few 
years I thrived in anarchistic dimensions of the antiwar move¬ 
ment, counter-culture and campus revolts. I also read more 
about anarchism, began to teach about it and, importantly, ap¬ 
plied its principles to the classrooms where I taught. 

After my second academic firing, in 1975, for radical peda¬ 
gogy and leadership in campus upheavals, I ironically won a 
one-year fellowship for college teachers, including time for my 
research on lessons of the historical anarchist movement for 
contemporary education. 

Gorging myself with anarchist reading, I also linked with 
anarchist networks in NYC and shared in the excitement about 
the rapid growth of the Spanish anarchist movement follow¬ 
ing Franco’s demise. Importantly, I also discovered the largely 
untouched archive of Emma Goldman’s 1930s correspondence 
at the New York Public Library. 

Immersion in dozens of her personal letters, especially 
from the years of the Spanish civil war and revolution, drew 
me compellingly closer to this famous and inspiring anarchist. 
Her alternating exuberant and pained writing also carried me 
deeply into the realities of Spain, visited by Goldman three 
times during the late 30s. I saw through her words how, despite 
a civil war far more intense than American struggles in the 
60s, the deep anarchist consciousness and creative efforts of 


the massive Spanish movement began to transform society in 
anarchist communitarian directions never before approached 
in the modern West. 

Goldman’s writings from this context were a wealth of 
anarchist insight into the political realities of anarchist revo¬ 
lutionary politics and simultaneously a frank self-revealing 
record of a militant’s subjective turmoil. Together, these di¬ 
mensions had important implications well beyond the Spanish 
experience. 

In the midst of deadly conflict (the fascist military upris¬ 
ing and Communist-led 
repression of anarchists 
within the anti-fascist 
alliance), anarchists were 
forced to define a best 
path between construct¬ 
ing new anti-hierarchical political and economic relations and 
pragmatically collaborating with a coalition of hierarchical “al¬ 
lies” against the Right. Goldman’s own writing thus revealed 
passionate alternations of elation and despair, a combination 
common enough in past and present radicals’ consciousness 
generally, but rarely exposed publicly. 

r 

I _ oldman’s accounts provided rich detail about the na- 
% I ture of the Spanish anarchist movement, its conflicts 
and compromises with allies, and its effort to build a 
new society. While other anarchist accounts from that period 
already existed, there were very few in English by the time of 
my discovery in 1975. And most English-language accounts 
of the civil war were emphatically biased against anarchists. 

To make Goldman’s writings accessible and relevant for 
anti-authoritarian activists was an opportunity I couldn’t re¬ 
sist. At the same time, I saw the book as adding a third volume 
to Goldman’s autobiography, a project she herself considered 
after her immersion in Spain. Naively, I thought it might take 
me six months to complete. In fact, it was eight years before 
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the book was published. 

I followed use of the NYPL archive with visits to six others 
in the U.S., plus the International Institute of Social History 
(Amsterdam). I also was soon introduced to Windsor-based 
Federico and Pura Arcos, anarchist veterans of the Spanish 
revolution. Beyond their valued constant encouragement, Fed¬ 
erico offered me use of his own archives on Spanish anarchism 
and sent a constant stream of invaluable letters over the years 
assisting me with new details and corrections. 

I selected the best Goldman material from each archive, 
wrote a book introduction, subsequent chapter introduc¬ 
tions and detailed footnotes. My thematic chapter in¬ 
troductions highlighted the larger significance of issues for 
anti-authoritarian activist politics generally, as well as how 
Goldman addressed such issues before 1936 and in the ensuing 
tumultuous context of the Spanish revolution. Sequentially, 
these chapters focused on the Spanish anarchist movement; 
the new society; collaboration with statist forces; Communist 
sabotage; the international context; anarchists, violence and 
war; the role of women; overall assessment of the revolution; 
and general reflections on anarchism and the movement. 

Given the compelling subject matter and the prominence of 
Emma Goldman, I was certain Fd find a publisher without un¬ 
due delay. Naive again. Dozens of mainstream and academic 
publishers responded with the usual “not our line of subject 
matter” or “no funding for it at present,” as well as “too schol¬ 
arly” or “not scholarly enough.” 

Most frustrating were the initially interested publishers who 
sat on it for months with no response, who said that Goldman 
lost out to Bukharin in their anthology competition or who 
gave it to an outside reader who disliked its activist orienta¬ 
tion and thus nit-picked spelling or alleged factual issues in 
the rough draft. All of this as if Goldman herself was now 
simply an intellectual commodity to measure and dissect for 
the market. 

Worse yet was the response of the Montreal anarchist pub¬ 
lisher who not only failed to respond for months but finally 
rejected it in part because of his distaste for Goldman s “in¬ 
dividualism” and his claim that English-speaking anarchists 
were not yet mature enough to deal with the issues she raised. I 
was astounded at this patronizing claim to know the “maturity 
level” of the movement, and his wish to censor the writings of 
Emma Goldman. 

While reeling from that blow, I received an attempted 
knockout punch from the Amsterdam IISH archive in early 
1982. Typically all manuscript archives, including the IISH, 
wanted advance publishing notice (and to give official permis¬ 
sion) for any directly quoted material from their collections. 
Quotations from Goldman letters at the IISH made up about 
1/3 of the book since they drew from extensive collections on 
the Spanish revolution and correspondence of movement fig¬ 
ures such as Rudolf Rocker and Max Nettlau as well as Gold¬ 
man herself. The IISH curator of the anarchist and Spanish 
revolution archives was anarchist Rudolf de Jong, son of well- 
known Dutch anarchist Albert de Jong and himself author of a 
Dutch-language book on the Spanish civil war. 

I’d met de Jong in Amsterdam earlier and also wrote several 


“I was certain I'd find a publisher 
without undue delay. Naive again." 


times at some length about the project. He was quite coopera¬ 
tive and photocopied and mailed to me about a thousand pho¬ 
tocopied pages important for my research. Responding to my 
submitted draft, however, de Jong refused to grant permission 
to use the IISH letters. Mainly, it seemed, because the IISH 
claimed the right to determine whether a book would have a 
properly “scientific” (as opposed to an activist) approach to his¬ 
tory as well as a format meeting “responsible” standards. An¬ 
other anarchist censor?! I couldn’t believe the message, an ar¬ 
rogant assertion of proprietorial and elitist “scientistic” control 
over the writings of one of the great proponents of free speech 
and anarchism. Federico and others, including anarchist histo¬ 
rian Paul Avrich, were equally shocked. Sam Dolgoff said that 
he’d “go to the barricades” in my defense. 

Stunned and angry and determined to proceed with the 
least delay, I removed some IISH material entirely and reduced 
other quotations to an automatically-permitted six lines and 
additional paraphrasing. I also decided to publish the work 
myself. 

So began another stage of learning, but one encouraged by 
friends and comrades. Importantly, I was now freed from oth¬ 
ers’ agendas and institutional controls. At this critical moment, 
Federico also linked me with Attilio Bortolotti, the anarchist 
whose deportation to Mussolini’s Italy Goldman had helped 
fight against in her last year of life. As he had done so gener¬ 
ously for various anarchist publications throughout the years, 
Bortolotti now offered funds to publish the book. After work¬ 
ing closely over many months with a Long Island IWW print¬ 
ing collective to design the format and proof each page, I then 
sent galleys to Noam Chomsky, Howard Zinn, Alix Kates 
Shulman, and Ursula K. LeGuin), all who agreed to write brief 
endorsements. 


A fter eight years, in 1983, the book finally appeared, 
titled. Vision on Fire: Emma Goldman on the Spanish 
Revolution^ although my distribution work only be¬ 
gan. For me, the real vitality of the project was not the final 
printed object, but the process itself. Despite disillusionments 
and barriers, I experienced a strongly supportive community, 
local and elsewhere, of individuals inspired by the power of the 
manuscript and ready to assist in careful readings and numer¬ 
ous discussions about the book. And the vitality of the process 
continued, I knew, with each new reader’s engagement with 
the published work. 

Vision on Fire sold about 3,000 copies in North America 
and abroad. Down to my final two dozen copies by late 2005, 
I unexpectedly got a call from AK Press expressing interest in 
putting out a new edition. Et voila! With their quality editing 
and production, a new cover, a new introduction and slight re¬ 
visions, the book is now available to a new generation of read¬ 
ers with, I think, all the same relevance as before. 
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f he most insidious biases one car- 
f ries are those of which we are un- 
JL aware. Philosophy and history, as 
far back as the very origins of our present 
civilization, have carried within them 
an enormous bias that remains strangely 
transparent, yet hidden. They have, al¬ 
most in their entirety, been thought, 
discussed, constructed, analyzed and 
transmitted by men, for men. 

This is why the writing of Emma 
Goldman, whose life spanned the last 
third of the 19^*^ century and the first 
third of the 20*^, remains important 
both philosophically and historically. 
Goldman was a radical feminist before 
her time. Her innovative and novel per¬ 
spectives resounded with the exaltation 
of a philosophical trail blazer, a para¬ 
digm shifter. Her unarguably feminine 
perspective remains valuable and inspir¬ 
ing for feminists today. 

Goldmans views on childbearing, 
motherhood, the traffic in women, ex¬ 
ploitation of women workers, wives and 
children, the prison and state as ultimate 
violent institutions, patriotism as a form 
of superstition, even her own definition 
of anarchy, are all slightly shifted from 
the dominant male product known as 
democracy. 

What is interesting about Goldman s 
work is that it addresses issues covering 
the whole experience of being human, 
abstracting no area of life from political 
analysis. She took on topics, such as ma¬ 
ternity and traffic in women, dismiss¬ 
ing the cleft between public and private 
gender inequality used to appease social 
tensions by providing lower class males 
with some dominion over property, 
wife, children and slaves, thus distract¬ 
ing them somewhat from challenging 
their status in the social order. 

G oldman did not lament the victim¬ 
ization of women, nor did she box 
women’s concerns into “special issues.” 
Rather, she put forth links between all 
forms of domination and exploitation. 
Relentlessly, she criticized the structures 
themselves, not the individuals caught 
in them, while never excusing individu¬ 
als from not assuming their autonomy 
and concurrent responsibilities. Her in¬ 
tellectual thoroughness led her to acute 
self-criticism and to noting the flaws in 
the women’s movement. 

“Yes, I may be considered an enemy 



Her Radical Feminism Challenged Male 
Dominated Concepts of Philosphy & History 


of woman; but if it can help her see the light, I shall not complain. . . . The import is 
not the kind of work woman does, but rather the quality of the work she furnishes.... 
Her development, her freedom, her independence, must come from and through her¬ 
self .. That is, by trying to learn the meaning and substance of life in all its complexi¬ 
ties, by freeing herself from the fear of public opinion and public condemnation.”^ 
Goldman saw relations between the multiple forms of domination, beyond the 
superficial political and temporal veneer of “issues” to a common source: human in¬ 
security. 

This insecurity can be explained from many angles, including eco-politics: looking 
at social structures as a product of interactions between a people and its ecological 
environment. Goldman viewed our civilization as having been born as a desert men¬ 
tality of scarcity and hardship, where gender roles are specialized, dichotomized and 
perpetuated with rigor and faithful fervor. A world of fear, obsessed with security that 
excludes solidarity. 

I n a technologically dominated world of frontiers and divisions, Goldman noted that 
domination presents the same dynamics everywhere, having a common structure 
and, to some extent, common solutions. Critics posit that Goldman confused mat¬ 
ters, or mixed up different issues, that she was not precise enough in her analysis of 
society. 

On the contrary,'one of her greatest contributions for today is setting the example 
of her ability to see relations between all issues of a social nature. She did not adopt 
a compartmental approach to social issues. She had a holistic perspective on society 
and could extract a common structure from seemingly different issues and transpose a 
common frame of analysis to distant aspects of social life, such as going from women’s 
access to safe abortion to individuals’ freedom to migrate. 

Goldman’s analytical method highlights structural similarities within various so¬ 
cial problems. It places emphasis upon relations and similarities, rather than the subtle 
distinctions between variants of social ills. Her method displays features characteristic 
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of recent developments in transdisciplinarity, which dismisses 
the “ego worship” attitude of much of Western social science, 
and puts forth a holistic approach to social problems. 

The transdisciplinary mentality is a “problematic centered” 
rather than a “theory centered” perspective. Like spokes con¬ 
verging to the center of a wheel, Emma s approach is transdis¬ 
ciplinary in that she recognizes the many paths to social justice 
all point towards a same center, whether the path be that of 
women s suffrage or that of ending wars or abolishing slavery. 
No one issue should be “fetishized,” an attitude she considers 
mostly taken up by militant women, but that she criticizes as a 
means by which they perpetuate their own slavery. 

Goldman implicitly replaces the ideal of objectivity with that 
of moral neutrality, one more easily attained but more adequate to 
the ideal ofbuilding ajust society out ofthe corrupt one that exists. 

Also, she does not refrain from using emotionally and es- 
thetically loaded language that generations of mostly male 
thinkers have recoiled from: “Puritanism in this twentieth 
century is as much the enemy of freedom and beauty as it was 
when it landed on Plymouth Rock. It repudiates, as some¬ 
thing vile and sinful, our deepest feelings; but being absolutely 
ignorant as to the real functions of human emotions, Puri¬ 
tanism is itself the creator of the most unspeakable vices.” ^ 

Goldman s lexical field comprises terms referring to beauty 
and delight, poetic imagery often more evocative of the argu¬ 
ment than detailed explanations or exhaustive lists could hope 
to achieve. Yet never does this limit her discussion to matters 
of trivial importance. She provides an example of how to inte¬ 
grate often dismissed aspects of human nature into a thorough 
examination of a social structure. 

Seeing the same dynamics of domination at play between 
a husband and wife within the institution of marriage as that 
between master and slave, worker and owner, Goldman shows 
institutions as perpetuators of inequalities and injustices. The 
same structures of domination, exploitation, disrespect and vi¬ 
olence that are revealed through the many institutions of social 
life: prison, marriage, patriotism, war, capitalism, sexuality, 
childrearing, etc. 

D ifferent structures allow for different articulations, differ¬ 
ent organizations enable different sets of possibilities. For 
Goldman, social revolution involved removing the obstacles to 
the expression of individual potentialities, to free the possibili¬ 
ties of actions and let emerge novel ways for individuals to join 
with each other in cooperative, freely joined organizations. 

She proposes a collaborative organization of collective life, 
rather than a faithful commitment to a single dominant tradi¬ 
tion often developed by a sole, usually male, hero figure. The 
many disappointments in her militant life and the treachery 
she witnessed taught Goldman caution from endorsing whole¬ 
heartedly the discourse of a single hero; instead, she was an 
iconoclast, proposing an enlightened yet realistic basis of living 
together: her special brand of anarchy. 

“Anarchism, then, really stands for the liberation of the hu¬ 
man mind from the dominion of religion; the liberation of the 
human body from the dominion of property; liberation from 
the shackles and restraint of government. Anarchism stands 
for a social order based on the free grouping of individuals for 
the purpose of producing real social wealth; an order that will 


guarantee to every human being free access to the earth and 
full enjoyment of the necessities of life, according to individual 
desires, tastes, and inclinations.”^ 

Everywhere, Goldman s work condemns quantity as a mal- 
adapted quest, condones quality as a beacon. She proposes 
that a woman be allowed to have only the children she wants. 
Speaking from a committed and lengthy experience as care¬ 
giver and mid-wife, she believed “free motherhood” would en¬ 
sure better provision to each child of what every person needs 
to become an accomplished human being. 

Such a person would in turn contribute, to the extent of 
their potential and freedom, to a cooperative society. A soci¬ 
ety comprised of free, fulfilled and rational persons, able to 
think for themselves and freely relate and collaborate with each 
other, not just masses of indoctrinated patriots ready for the 
slaughter. 


A bout womens issues, specifically, her militant stance is 
still pertinent. This is at once reassuring, in that the recent 
feminist discourse can benefit from ideas that have stood the 
test of a century’s time. Yet, it is also disheartening in that, 
although the twentieth century has seen considerable social 
progress, women still have to fight for respect and equality, and 
for radical change. 

Women’s bodies are still the site of political tug-of-war; ac¬ 
cess to safe abortion is still a fighting ground. Masculinists 
are surfacing in western societies, arguing that women have 
gained too much power and are responsible for men’s failures, 
although the patriarchal triptych of state, religion and army is 
still determining history and disposing of women’s bodies, dis¬ 
pensing minorities’ rights, destroying land and killing living 
creatures unabashedly, to the great peril of all. 

Emma Goldman’s implicit radical feminism and transdisci¬ 
plinary approach reveal the continued pertinence and edginess 
of her ideas, and the importance of their presence among the 
concert of human voices and ideas. 


(Footnotes) 

^ Emma Goldman, Woman Suffrage, p.210-211. 

2 Emma Goldman, The Hypocrisy of Puritanism, p.17^ 
^ Emma Goldman, Anarchism, p.62. 
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Remembering 
Helen Hill 

Continuedfrom Page 42 

around the band, it broke into a jubilant version of Paul and 
Helen s song “Emma Goldman.” 

^he told me that the state is my enemy. 

The lady on the left says that 
'Property is theft'' 

They ran her out of town 
Just to keep her mouth shut. 

But J. Edgar Hoover couldn't move her from my heart 

Many in the crowd joined in the chorus: 

Emma, Emma, Emma Goldman. 

Emma, Emma, Hey! 

Helen and Paul met at Harvard and later lived for a number 
of years in Halifax, where Paul went to medical school and 
where both of them spread love, creativity and joy and became 
treasured members of the local community. Few couples could 
ever have been so well suited to one another and their love for 
each other was legendary. The story of their riding into their 
wedding on a bicycle built for two is often repeated. Their ro¬ 
mance is memorialized by Paul in perhaps the only love song 
ever entitled “Atheist,” with its wonderful falsetto chorus, “I 
don’t believe in God, but I do believe in angels, ever since we 
fell in love, girl.” 


the kindest, happiest, and most lovable people anyone had ever 
met. In this center of culinary and alcoholic excess, who but 
Helen and Paul could draw jubilant crowds to vegan tea par¬ 
ties. Strange but wonderfully true. In addition, they became 
widely known for starting New Orleans Food Not Bombs and 
distributing healthy vegetarian food to anyone in need. 

Paul organized a new band in New Orleans, The Trouble¬ 
makers. They began spreading musical love and anarchy around 
the city, and recorded Here Come the Troublemakers in 2004. 
Proclaiming the theme, “It s your duty as a citizen to trou- 
blemake,” the album includes such classics as “International 
Flag Burning Day,” and “Orleans Parish Prison” (which can 
be found at www.louisianamusicfactory.com/showoneprod. 
asp?ProductID=4022). 

That year, Paul and a colleague started the “Little Doctors 
Clinic,” a neighborhood health center that had a sliding scale 
and specialized in helping the poor, young people, the mar¬ 
ginalized, and others who looked for caring, humane medical 
treatment and who were alienated from or excluded by a ma- 
chine-like, profit-driven medical industry. My son and many 
of my friends were Paul’s patients and they all mention their 
deep gratitude to Paul not only for his excellent medical care 
but also for the personal concern he showed. 

Helen started a film co-op, the New Orleans Film Collec¬ 
tive and did free film workshops for the community. In 2004 
she received a $35,000 Rockefeller Media Fellowship for what 
would become her last major film project, “The Florestine Col¬ 
lection.” While shopping in a thrift store she discovered some 
extraordinary dresses made from a motley patchwork of fab¬ 
rics. The dresses captured her imagination, so she bought them 
and then went looking for their creator. It turned out to be an 
elderly blind woman who was over 90 years old. Helen decided 


They became widely known for starting New Orleans Food Not Bombs 
and distributing healthy vegetarian food to anyone in need. 


In Halifax, the couple worked with groups such as the At¬ 
lantic Filmmakers Co-operative, Food Not Bombs, and the 
North End Community Health Centre. Helen started “Ladies’ 
Film Bees” there and made many of her best films, including 
“Mouseholes” (1999), a beautiful and moving tribute to her be¬ 
loved grandfather. Pop, and a meditation on illness, old age, 
death, and, above all, love and affection. 

Another film, which included many of their Halifax friends, 
was “The World’s Smallest Fair” (1995), a gleefully zany work 
that might also be called “The World’s Smallest Surrealist 
Film Masterpiece.” It was also in Halifax that Paul organized 
his band Piggy and wrote some of his greatest songs, some¬ 
times with the collaboration of Helen. Piggy recorded six al¬ 
bums between 1995 and 2001, including Don't Stop the Calypso: 
Songs of love and Liberation, which included the classic “Emma 
Goldman,” and ending with Love Letter to Halifax as a farewell 
to a city and to friends that were and remained very much in 
their hearts. 

It didn’t take long after Helen and Paul came to New Or¬ 
leans for them to become known widely among the activist 
and arts communities here for their music, their films, their 
vegan cuisine, their pot-bellied pig named Rosie, and for being 


to do a film about the woman’s life. 

In late August of 2005, as Hurricane Katrina approached 
New Orleans, Helen and Paul evacuated to her home town of 
Columbia, S.C. They were unable to return to their devastated 
neighborhood and remained away for a year. During the entire 
period Helen yearned to return. She had almost unbounded 
love for the city, as symbolized by her email address, “newor- 
leanshelen.” As her stepfather Kevin Lewis was later to say, 
“she had New Orleans in her heart and imagination.” 

Paul hesitated to bring a small child back to the city, but 
Helen organized a covert campaign to bring them home. She 
asked all her friends to send postcards to her and Paul, tell¬ 
ing them how much we all wanted them back. Helen’s own 
postcards included a printed return address that reminded ev¬ 
eryone that they were “temporarily in exile” there. Paul finally 
calmed his fears a bit and relented, so the family came back 
almost exactly a year after the disaster. 

After returning to the city, Helen resumed her filmmak¬ 
ing activities. She salvaged some exposed film that had been 
damaged in the flooding, resulting in haunting images of their 
neighborhood before the disaster, with the marks of that disas¬ 
ter captured on film. New Orleans filmmaker Courtney Egan 
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collaborated on a powerfully moving short film, “Cleveland 
Street Gap,” in which Helen’s damaged black and white im¬ 
ages of her pre-Katrina neighborhood merge into color images 
of the same now-deserted and devastated post-Katrina land¬ 
scape. 

Paul returned to grassroots medical care with the Daugh¬ 
ters of Charity Health Center in the Bywater neighborhood. 
In addition to singing lead for the Troublemakers, he also 
played solo or with a small group as “Ukulele Against the Ma¬ 
chine.” Just a few months ago he and his drummer performed 
as “Ukulele” for a dinner at my house for the participants in a 
conference here on the anarchist geographer and philosopher 
Elisee Reclus. He delighted the visiting anarchists and anar- 
chologists with rousing renditions of “Emma Goldman” and 
other favorites. 

O n New Year’s Day, a friend, who missed Helen and Paul 
during a short visit to N.O., gave me some gifts to pass 
on to them, and I was looking forward to seeing them in a 
few days. Paul had sent me a Paul Robeson postcard in De¬ 
cember that I still hadn’t thanked him for. In his message he 
said, “JOHN! Across town here in the Marigny the power just 
went out! It’s actually kind of nice to be here with Helen and 
the sleeping toddler with only candlelight.” Paul and Helen 
were big postcard senders and always focused on the important 
things in life. 

Only a few days later, on January 4, the local newspaper 
reported the following: “In the sixth New Orleans murder in 
less than a day, a woman was killed and her husband shot in 
their home this morning at about 5:30 a.m., said New Orleans 
police, who found the bleeding husband kneeling at the door 
of the couple’s home, holding their two-year-old son in his 
arms.” 

Their friends and neighbors reacted with utter horror and 
disbelief on finding that the victims had been Helen and Paul. 
Helen had been shot in the neck when she opened the door, 
as, according to one report, she was shouting, “Please don’t 
hurt my baby!” Paul retreated into the bathroom with Francis 
Pop. The intruder broke into the bathroom and shot Paul three 
times as he shielded the child behind him. 

Helen’s death immediately delivered a profound shock to 
the surrounding Marigny and Bywater neighborhoods, a shock 
that soon reverberated throughout the city. Helen and Paul’s 
apartment quickly became a shrine in their honor, with many 
bouquets of flowers and remembrances placed in front of it by 
friends and neighbors. A large crowd gathered at the Sound 
Cafe in the Marigny and the idea emerged of a citywide march 
against the rampant violence and killing in the community. 

On January 11, five thousand people marched to City Hall 
to express their concern, grief, and outrage over the killing 
of Helen and others in the rash of murders that marked the 
beginning of the year. Other events in honor of Helen soon 
followed. A Helen Hill film festival was held at Cafe Brasil 
in the Marigny. Later, hundreds gathered at Zeitgeist Mul¬ 
tidisciplinary Arts Center to view Helen’s films and celebrate 
her life in the first of a series of “Tea Parties for Helen Hill.” 
Helen’s death seemed to move people in New Orleans as have 
few other events in recent history. 


There has been much talk in New Orleans, especially after 
the large march to City Hall, about “demanding change” in a 
city that is far from recovering from the Katrina disaster and is 
now plagued by rampant crime and violence. If this “demand¬ 
ing” meant organizing massive resistance—say closing down 
the oil industry until the federal government paid restitution 
for the unnecessary disaster caused by its defective levees, or 
until that noxious and ruinous industry itself paid restitution 
for its destruction of the wetlands that would have also pro¬ 
tected the city—then the talk might be truly encouraging. 

If this “demanding” meant that the community is ready to 
forsake the passivity of commodity consumption and ritualistic 
voting and instead appropriate for itself the power to create, di¬ 
rectly and actively, a just and humane community, then the talk 
might be encouraging. However, it almost inevitably amounts 
to asking some morally bankrupt and mentally clueless politi¬ 
cians like city Mayor Ray Nagin or Louisiana Governor Kath¬ 
leen Blanco to do some poorly defined “something” about our 
rampant crime, our still devastated neighborhoods, our deplor¬ 
able educational system, and our woefully inadequate health 
care system. 

Is another way possible? Could we be inspired by Helen’s life 
to follow her example? Could we, rather than making hopeless 
demands to the hopelessly corrupt, demand more of ourselves? 
It goes back to a basic question that was presented starkly to us 
here by the vast devastation of Hurricane Katrina. 

Would a crisis that demolished our habitual feelings of ev¬ 
erydayness and posed brutally the question of the meaning of 
our lives lead to a spiritual and moral breakthrough, or would 
it merely cause us to retreat even further into the deadening 
narrowness of what our society refers to through the euphe¬ 
misms of “normalcy” and “survival.” Helen’s life and death 
pose a similar dilemma. The meaning that we find there will 
help determine the meaning that we find in our own lives and 
our own futures. 

I n late January, Paul wrote a column for the local newspaper. 

He entitled it, “For my poor, sweet wife, fix New Orleans.” 
Paul describes Helen as “the most interesting, original, beauti¬ 
ful, funny person I have ever known” and “the best, most lov¬ 
ing wife anyone could imagine .... she devoted the last two 
years to raising our little son Francis with the greatest of love, 
care and creativity.” 

Paul urges the community to look for the roots of violence, 
rather than being further brutalized when it occurs. He says 
that “[Helen’s] murder, like so many others, is a symptom 
of a sickness, a terrible sickness caused by grinding poverty, 
hopelessness, bad parenting, a lack of respect for human life, 
pre- and post-hurricane neglect and persistent racism against 
African-American people.” 

Finally, he concludes, “I am begging you to find a way to 
get people out of those hellish trailer parks, which are caul¬ 
drons for the kind of violence that destroyed our happiness. 
The people living there need decent, well-maintained, afford¬ 
able housing and it needs to happen now. No one is going to fix 
New Orleans for you. You need to do it yourselves. Please do 
these things now, for yourselves and for my poor, sweet wife. I 
know this is what she would want.” 
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That sums up very well the message that I was searching 
for. The answer is direct action. Helen and Pauls whole ap¬ 
proach to life was, “Do it yourselves!” or to phrase it as they 
might have when they were part of our community, “Let s do it 
ourselves!” Let’s live life directly. Let’s create our own reality, 
rather than buying a prefabricated substitute from some corpo¬ 
ration or accepting one that’s imposed on us by the state. 

Paul and Helen expressed what the great anarchist philoso¬ 
pher Elisee Reclus saw as the foremost hope for the future. 
He said that we should “found little republics within ourselves 
and around ourselves,” so that “gradually these isolated groups 
will come together like scattered crystals and form the great 
Republic.” He concluded that “it is step by step, through small, 
loving, and intelligent associations, that the great fraternal so¬ 
ciety will be formed.” 

P aul and Helen created a small world around them that pre¬ 
figured and will help bring about that new world to come. 
It was a world of joy, creativity, compassion, kindness, gentle¬ 
ness, love, and friendship. And it is up to us to carry on the 
work of creating and caring for that world. 


laughing, playing with young children and animals, and en¬ 
joying life and one another to the fullest. 

This joyful spirit is expressed well in Paul’s great anthem, 
“International Flag Burning Day”: 

On the Fourth of July we declare our independence 
Independence from the greatest evil around 
That is the evil of nationalism 
It separates us and crushes us down 

Flag Burning Day/Flag Burning Day 
Burning those hateful borders away 
Flag Burning Day/Flag Burning Day 
Happy International Flag Burning Day 

What’s amazing about International Flag Burning Day cel¬ 
ebrations is that they are, like the song, completely positive 
and joyful. The old stereotyped image of “flag-burning” has 
a decidedly negative side—it can be a rather angry and reac¬ 
tive gesture, and there’s possibly an exhibitionist side to it all, 
a desire to shock others. But the spirit of International Flag 
Burning Day is exactly the opposite of this. 


This joyful spirit is expressed well in Paul’s great anthem, 
“International Flag Burning Day.” 


In a society that tries so hard to convince us that “There is 
No Alternative,” Helen always restored and inspired hope for 
the possibility of creative social transformation, for the every¬ 
day miracles that our real lives depend on. In one of her most 
memorable quotes about her work, she said that “with anima¬ 
tion you can create a different world.” Animation is the word 
for Helen’s art, but it’s also the word for giving motion to what 
is static, for giving vitality to what is lifeless, and for giving 
soul to what is soulless. In all these senses, Helen and Paul have 
both been animators par excellence—those who bring things 
to life, who set them in motion, who bring out the anima, the 
soul of things, of people, and of the community. 

This is a sadly neglected dimension of social transformation. 
Most thinking about social change today has a one-sided focus 
on questions of ideology and institutions. Other crucial areas 
tend to be overlooked: the realm of creativity, of imagination, 
of the generation of meaning; the realm of ethos, of our lived 
experience, of the small but most momentous details of life; 
the realm of the gift, of spontaneous generosity, of delight in 
sharing what is good. 

Our oppositional movements tend to be too one-sidedly 
oppositional and reactive, rather than creatively active; too 
much preoccupied with “resistance” and “struggle,” while so¬ 
cial creativity and collective enjoyment are relegated to the 
background. 

For Helen and Paul, creativity and celebration have always 
been at the core of everything. A t-shirt at the jazz funeral 
had a big starburst with “Helen” in the center and a variation 
of Emma Goldman’s famous quote, “If I can’t dance, it’s not 
a revolution.” Helen and Paul’s revolution is one that includes 
not only dancing, but also singing, eating (preferably dishes 
like vegan jambalaya), drinking (herb tea if at all possible). 


The event is a joyous celebration of our solidarity as human 
beings and of our freedom from all the nasty nationalistic non¬ 
sense that always sets people against one another and often 
leads them to destroy one another. The title should be taken 
quite literally: Happy International Flag Burning Day. If you 
can’t be happy, if you can’t burn with joy^ you’re not at Helen 
and Paul’s International Flag Burning Day celebration! 

A s one commentator described Helen’s films, they are full 
of “cotton candy, teapots, chickens, flowers, cartoon ladies 
with beehive hairdos, couples falling in love, people sprouting 
angel wings and creatures dying.” 

One of the most striking things in them is the way objects 
and even people always seem to be floating. Helen’s films are 
pervaded by the irrepressible lightness of being that she ex¬ 
pressed in her own life. She defied gravity. She knew how to 
“fly on the wind” as the ancient sage Zhuangzi phrased it. And, 
if we’re lucky maybe she can still teach us how to do it. One 
of her most memorable short films was “Scratch and Crow,” 
which has been described as “a revelation of the secret life cycle 
of chickens, from hatching to their noisy ascent into heaven.” 

Near the end, Helen tells us, “If I knew, I would assure you 
we are all finally good chickens and will rise together, a noisy 
flock of round, dusty angels.” May we all somehow find the 
ability to soar to those heights, if only on the power of imagi¬ 
nation, with our risen angel, Helen. 

NOTE: More information on Helen Hill’s life and work can 
be found on the website www.helenhill.org, which includes 
many articles, audio and video material, and moving tributes 
from her friends. 
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LETTERS 


Continued from Page 2 


the war in Iraq, even promising to send 
40,000 more troops if elected! They 
must also ignore Kerry’s hand in writing 
the Patriot Act, and his status as a mem¬ 
ber of one of the wealthiest families in 
this country. 

A vote for someone as vile as Kerry 
was not just a vote against the neocons; it 
was also a vote for everything that Kerry 
publicly supported during the election. 
Do you really believe that Kerry or any 
of his Democratic cronies gave a damn 
whether any of the votes cast for them 
were protest votes? Of course not. 

A vote for Kerry or any other politi¬ 
cian is a vote for that politician, no more 
and no less. Someone said, “You get 
the kind of government you deserve,” 
and anyone who votes deserves, and is 
morally complicit in, the actions of the 
people they elect. 

The issue for anarchists should not be 
merely, “How do we combat the right- 
wing?,” but how do we combat a social, 
economic, and political system that of¬ 
fers us merely the illusion of participa¬ 
tion in the decisions that affect our lives, 
whether it be through our “power” as 
consumers or our “power” as voters? 

True, one vote more or less doesn’t 
mean much in the larger scheme of 
things, but it means a great deal in 
terms of each individual’s willingness to 
be duped again and again by left/liberal 
propaganda that offers such a distorted 
picture of the control complex we are 
all enmeshed in, and, like Jim Jones in 
Guyana, convinces us to drink the poi¬ 
soned punch, or to cast just one more 
vote. 

Derek Davis 

Chicago 


Walker Lane responds: As I said 
in my article, “One voting [anarchist] 
comrade told me that he just did it, and 
couldn’t understand why I made a public 
fuss about.” I made a “fuss” in these pag¬ 
es to elicit opinions about the traditional 
anarchist avoidance of the polls. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Derek’s letter, in my opinion, 
doesn’t advance the discussion much. 

I could have written a letter similar 
to his about voting for Kerry. In fact, 
I did (see my article among several in 
the Spring 2004 edition, “Selecting A 
Master or Ousting a Tyrant”). I argued 
much the same as Derek. 

What changed my mind? Again, 
what I say in the current article. Those of 
us with privilege based on nation, race, 
gender, and class, and aren’t too directly 
effected by the assaults of the Bush re¬ 
gime against the poor, gays, women, 
Iraqis, Afghans, etc., maybe owe those 
who are, whatever we can do. 

Would it have made no difference to, 
say the war in Iraq, if the Republicans 
would have won the elections handily 
rather than being repudiated? Did my 
vote and that of other anarchists help 
stay the hand of the rulers by being a 
miniscule part of what put the other half 
of ruling racket in positions of Congres¬ 
sional power? The dominant sentiment 
in the country among the citizenry has 
altered sigfinicantly, but we’ll see what, 
if anything concrete, the Democrats 
intend to do. But whatever they do, we 
have to continue encouraging subver¬ 
sion of the war mentality at home, and 
resistance in the armed forces. 

I asked how voting alters an anar¬ 
chist as a person, or if many of us par¬ 
ticipate, what is the effect on our move¬ 
ment; I doubt if any of us who voted 
were “duped.” My last line speaks about 
“overthrowing capitalism and state,” but 
my question was, is a defensive gesture 
like voting harmful? This was not ad¬ 
dressed by our comrade from Chicago. 

Immigration Unsustainable 

Onto’s pro-immigration article (FE 
Winter 2007, “Solidarity, immigration, 
and border regimes”) is well-meaning, 
but misguided; it completely misses the 
larger issue. 

His central idea is that we can attack 
the corrupt American nation-state by 
undermining its borders. This notion is 
dubious at best, but even if it were true it 
ignores the big picture people—flooding 
into an already overcrowded landscape. 


Our current population of 300 mil¬ 
lion is expected to double in this century, 
and could reach as high as one billion. 
This will result in massive environmen¬ 
tal and political problems. Any immi¬ 
gration discussion must address this. 

Environmentally speaking, the to¬ 
tal impact on the land is the product 
of the population level and per capita 
consumption. Our current levels of 
consumption—equivalent to about 25 
acres of land per person, according to 
the World Wildlife Fund—exceed our 
available land area by a factor of four (7.5 
billion acres used, versus the two billion 
we have). More people only make this 
worse. 

Turning the picture around, our two 
billion acres can only support 80 mil¬ 
lion people at current consumption lev¬ 
els. And, if we were to preserve a large 
portion of our land as wilderness, this 
country could support only 50 million 
people, or less—roughly an 80 percent 
reduction from today! Instead, we are 
staring at a 200-300 percent increase! 
Obviously consumption must also be re¬ 
duced, but we need to tackle both issues 
simultaneously. 

Politically, our current 300 million is 
utterly ungovernable. There is no hope 
for responsive, democratic government 
with such a vast and diverse popula¬ 
tion—as experience has clearly shown. 
Evidence suggests that 10 million or so 
is the upper limit of a rationally-gov- 
ernable, human-scale population. We 
are far from this ideal, and speeding in 
the wrong direction. So, unless we have 
good reason to believe that a flood of 
immigrants will cause the spontaneous 
disintegration of this country, there is 
not much of an argument for an open- 
border policy. 

Any way we look at it, our popula¬ 
tion must be dramatically reduced if we 
have any hope of a sane lifestyle in this 
country. Few seem to understand this, 
and Onto’s piece does nothing to help 
the matter. 

David Skrbina 

Dearborn, Mich. 

Onto responds: The commonplace 
green anti-immigrant argument David 
Skrbina provides, arises and falls with 
such regularity that I would think it fol¬ 
lows the patterns of the tides. But alas, 
we must deal with it again. 

This is how I see the classic “immi- 
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grants are overpopulating our natural 
environment and hence, must be con¬ 
trolled” thesis: You’re in a SUV driving 
down a wide road going 70mph with the 
music and AC on. You’re going from the 
suburbs to a mall, and all of a sudden, an 
immigrant family runs across the road. 

You jam on the brakes, almost killing 
them. What runs through your head? 
Damn these immigrants are taking over 
my road and must be stopped before we 
can’t even drive our SUVs to the mall 
anymore!! Do you see my point? 

Ecological sustainability in the USA 
is not about population at all; it’s about 
consumption. Consumption is our cul¬ 
ture, and cannot be stopped by reduc¬ 
ing the amount of people. Immigrant 
consumption levels are famously low 
compared to Anglo-American ones. 
Furthermore, even if we had your “bal¬ 
anced” population, there is no guaran¬ 
tee that consumption levels wouldn’t 
skyrocket to even higher proportions 
to make up for the loss. This is Ameri¬ 
can consumer capitalism we are talking 
about, not happy play land. 

Your language of immigrants “flood¬ 
ing in” is disgusting. Immigrants aren’t 
natural disasters; they are people re¬ 
sponding to the ravages of capitalism. 
Reducing people to just number games 
without any reference to how military, 
corporate and political forces influence 
their decision is myopic, a warning light 
for recognizing scapegoating in its early 
stages. 

For instance, what are the biggest 
fossil fuel energy wasters in the country? 
The Military, Agribusiness, and Subur¬ 
bia. Until we eliminate those structures, 
we are doomed to ecological collapse. 
Your passions are right, but your target 
is wrong. As I argued, the border is not 
a neutral object, but an ongoing, veiled 
attack that we must resist, whether we 
are citizens or not. I hope you will join 
in solidarity. 

Anarchist CSAs 

David Meesters in his “Letter from 
Appalachia” (FE Winter 2007) misin¬ 
terpreted my “call for anarchist CSAs” 
(Community Supported Agriculture) in 
the previous issue. I’d like to clarify this, 
because I very much agree with his posi¬ 
tion in general. 

He seems to think I advocate CSAs 
run exclusively by and for anarchists. 
Even if desirable, this would be almost 
impossible, since no one micro-region in 


America contains a large enough popu¬ 
lation of anarchists to run a successful 
CSA, except in big cities, where you 
can’t have farms. 

CSAs must be localy_ot\\tvWist they 
simply cannot exist. Most of them are, 
in fact, owned by the farmer(s) who run 
them; that’s the case with all the CSAs 
around here. Members are basically just 
customers who pay before receiving their 
veggies. Some CSAs offer credit in re¬ 
turn for hours of farm labor, but they are 
still operating within (or on the inner 
margin of) the capitalist/entrepreneur¬ 
ial system. 

I have, however, heard of CSAs that 
are cooperative in exactly the same way as 
the typical food coop is, or used to be— 
that is, the “customers” are the owners. 
As with food coops, one or more man¬ 
agers may be paid by the collective; the 
manager’s position might even be shared 


by a number of members. This kind of 
organization is not specifically anar¬ 
chist, but it is quite compatible with an¬ 
archism. 

An anarchist CSA, in my view, 
would simply be a cooperative CSA or¬ 
ganized by anarchists, but open to any¬ 
one who agreed to the “rules.” In this 
way, anarchism would have something 
to offer a micro-region besides the usual 
protests and “symbolic discourse,” just 
as Meesters desires. 

Peter Lamborn Wilson 

Brooklyn, New York 

Dave Meesters responds: Thank you 
for clearing that up. It seems like we are 
in agreement after all. 

Your proposal for cooperative CSAs 
involves just the kind of creative engage¬ 
ment I’m advocating. 
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Robb from Aboveground 
Zine Library with N.J. 
National Guardsmen in 
New Orleans following 
Hurricane Katrina. 


You Can't Keep a Good 
Library Down 

One year ago, something magi¬ 
cal happened. A zine library called 
Aboveground rose above the Katrina 
flood waters and was set up at a perma¬ 
nent facility in New Orleans’ Iron Rail 
Bookstore. 

Before the flood, I was in the process 
of cataloging a large amount of mate¬ 
rial for the library. However, along with 
tens of thousands of others, I had to flee 
the city, and didn’t think the library had 
survived. 


A few weeks later, 
while walking in Fair- 
view, Texas, 
and think¬ 
ing about 
returning 
to see what 
damage had 
occurred, I 
wasn’t mak¬ 
ing any plans 
to do the library again. The library for 
me died when the levees broke. Due 
to the scale of the disaster, you think, 
where do you start? 

I was doing something before the 
flood that I was proud of, so, I decided 
to do it again. I lugged 50-60 heavy 
boxes of zines from New Orleans to 
Mississippi to be stored too many times 
to remember. Through pure determina¬ 
tion I single handedly accomplished 
what I dreamed of doing for years. 

When people ask me what are some 
of my hobbies? I always reply with, “I 
do a library.” My life feels complete and 
has meaning. 


Aboveground Zine Library is a col¬ 
lection of about 10 thousand items that 
are available to view and read. There is a 
strong collection of music zines, person¬ 
al zines and many political publications 
including a lot of older New Orleans an¬ 
archist publications. During Mardi Gras 
weekend last year, the Tennessee 
Estate editorial collective came by to say 
thanks for such a magical place. Having 
those that are responsible for one of the 
most inspiring periodicals in the U.S. at 
the zine library was an honor. 

Aboveground Zine Library is open 
everyday from 1-7 pm. If you are in 
New Orleans, helping to rebuild the 
city, or visiting, come on in and take 
a peek. We’re located at the Iron Rail 
Bookstore at 511 Marigny Street (at 
Decatur). Call 504-944-0366 or email 
abovegroundlibrary@yahoo.com for 
info or directions. 

If you want to donate zines send them 
to Aboveground Zine Library, 107 East 
Lakeshore Drive, Carriere, MS 39426. 

Robb Roemershauser 

New Orleans 

Free to GIs 

I am a U.S. army soldier at Ft. Bragg, 
North Carolina and I found a refer¬ 
ence to your publication on Wikipedia. 
When searching your website I found a 
comment stating: “Free for Prisoners 8c 
Soldiers.” If this service is indeed free of 
charge for soldiers, please send me your 
latest issue. 

I would gladly pay for a subscription 
for one year, but mail travels slowly and 
I will be deploying to Iraq soon, but it 
will find its way to me. It hadn’t dawned 
on me the amount of time your publica¬ 
tion has been running, and your quick 
response is a message to me all by itself: 
that you actually believe what you write 
and want others to hear it. 

I can guarantee you if I emailed Roll¬ 
ing Stone magazine, they would not have 
even read my message, much less offered 
free issues. 

Pvt. Daniel C. 

Ft. Bragg N.C. 

FE responds: We urge readers to 
contribute to the fund while renewing 
subscriptions and to send subscriptions 
to active duty GIs. 
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be a part of it at 
www.amc2007-O'’9 


BREAKING SILENCE, 
BUILDING MOVEMENTS 

The Allied Media Conference is an 
annual gathering of alternative media- 
makers and social justice activists. 

This year’s theme is developing 
participatory media that empowers the 
producer and receiver, transformative 
media that breaks silence and builds 
movements, and “makes revolution 
irresistible.” 

AMC provides a critical space for 
us to strategize on the role of media In 
our communities and movements. In 
a time of escalating war, and the daily 
violence of neo-liberal policies, we 
need media that amplifies the voices of 
those most affected by these crises. 

We need media that not only 
breaks silence, but mobilizes people 
to envision alternatives and to take 
action. 

Registration is on a sliding scale and 
we provide some travel stipends. 
Register today at www.amc2007.org 
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Emma Goldman & Zines Come to Tennessee 

Anarchy in Murfreesboro 


byAnu Bonobo 

M urfreesboro, Tennessee is hardly 
known worldwide as a hotbed of 
radical activism, underground publish¬ 
ing, or anarchist feminism. 

Other than a small but surprisingly 
relevant independent music scene and 
a handful of college professors and stu¬ 
dents at Middle Tennessee State Uni¬ 
versity (MTSU), the overwhelming 
political mood of the place gravitates to 
the far right. 

But some exciting, recent events 
have put radical perspectives on the 
map in Murfreesboro. Last year, the 
Womens Studies Program at MTSU 
adopted Emma Goldman to appear on 
its official National Womens History 
Month button. Along with announce¬ 
ments about Goldman in a campus 
newsletter and a public screening of the 
PBS documentary about her life, people 
in the community began to read and 
study her works. Later last year, when 


people heard that funding for the Emma 
Goldman Papers Project at the Univer¬ 
sity of California was in danger, several 
instructors and administrators at MTSU 
offered to raise consciousness and money. 
In late 2006, a benefit was organized for 
the Emma Goldman Papers at a local bar 
featuring performances by local bands as 
well as readings from Sunfrog and pieces 
from sex-positive folksinger Shiloh Cir¬ 
cle, both of Pumpkin Hollow. 

The night of the show, organizers 
discovered that the large venue had also 
booked a Christmas party paid for by 
a local conservative patron. Since our 
event was a benefit with entertainers, we 
controlled the bars microphone. When 
Shiloh Circle shared her salacious num¬ 
bers, some offended conservative attend¬ 
ees complained to the management and 
almost got the event cancelled. Recalling 
Goldman s insistence that sexual freedom 
issues never take a back seat to other rad¬ 
ical concerns, Shiloh Circle showed that 
in the South, some things are even more 
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Continuedfrom Page 7 

and the bosses who profit from it. 

The impulse to fight against work and management is im¬ 
mediately collective. As we fight against the conditions of our 
own lives, we see that other people are doing the same. To 
get anywhere we have to fight side by side. We begin to break 
down the divisions between us and prejudices, hierarchies, and 
nationalisms begin to be undermined. As we build trust and 
solidarity, we grow more daring and combative. More becomes 
possible. We get more organized, more confident, more dis¬ 
ruptive and more powerful. 

Restaurants aren’t strategic. They aren’t the hub of value- 
creation in the capitalist economy. Tiey are just one battlefield 
in an international class war that we’re all a part of whether we 
like it or not. 

In Spain in July of 1936, millions of workers armed them¬ 
selves and took over their workplaces. Restaurant workers took 
over the restaurants, abolished tips, and used restaurants to 
feed the workers’ militias going off to fight the fascist armies. 
But the workers in arms had not gone far enough, and had 
left the state intact. The Communist Party soon took over the 
government and the police, jailed or shot the radical workers 
and reversed most of the gains of the revolution. Within a year, 
restaurants were almost back to normal, and waiters were re¬ 
ceiving tips again, this time from Party leaders. 


challenging than anarchy—namely her 
erotically explicit lyrics. 

After negotiating with the irate club- 
owners not to cancel our show in mid¬ 
set, one of the organizers reflected, “It’s 
not anarchism and anti-war sentiment 
that they objected to, but rather the ref¬ 
erences to anal and oral sex.” After the 
mood cooled, one of the club employees 
invited Shiloh Circle to perform at a pri¬ 
vate party in his home! 

Since that event, a handful of MTSU 
faculty members continue to promote 
Emma Goldman’s legacy and bring in¬ 
formation about and donation boxes for 
the Emma Goldman Papers’ Project to 
various MTSU functions. 

But that’s not the only recent, radical 
development in Murfreesboro. To keep 
educating the public about (among other 
things) alternatives to right-wing Chris¬ 
tian capitalism, the Linebaugh Public 
Library in downtown Murfreesboro has 
opened Tennessee’s first zine library. 

With over 100 zines, including the 
Fifth Estate, the collection hosted its first 
open house on March 24 with a talk by 
local zine publisher Jerianne Thompson. 
Members of the Fijfth Estate collective 
Continued on Next Page 

Every time we attack this system but don’t destroy it, it 
changes, and, in turn, changes us and the terrain of the next 
fight. Gains are turned against us, and we are stuck back in 
the same situation at work. The bosses try to keep us look¬ 
ing for individual solutions, or solutions within an individual 
workplace or an individual trade. The only way we can free 
ourselves is to broaden and deepen our fight. We involve 
workers from other workplaces, other industries, and other 
regions. We attack more and more fundamental things. The 
desire to destroy restaurants becomes the desire to destroy the 
conditions that create restaurants. 

We aren’t just fighting for representation in or control 
over the production process. Our fight isn’t against the act 
of chopping vegetables or washing dishes or pouring beer or 
even serving food to other people. It is with the way all these 
acts are brought together in a restaurant, separated from other 
acts, become part of the economy, and are used to expand 
capital. The starting and ending point of this process is a soci¬ 
ety of capitalists and people forced to work for them. We want 
an end to this. We want to destroy the production process, as 
something outside and against us. We’re fighting for a world 
where our productive activity fulfills a need and is an expres¬ 
sion of our lives, not forced on us in exchange for a wage—a 
world where we produce for each other directly and not in 
order to sell to each other. The struggle of restaurant workers 
is ultimately for a world without restaurants or workers. 

This is the direction we push every day. We need to push 
harder and better. We can’t let anything stand in our way. 
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Murfreesboro Anarchy 

Continuedfrom Page 53 

are expected to participate in future 
events in support of the library. 

Demonstrating the strong institu¬ 
tional support for the collection, library 
director Laurel Best, explained, “We re 
excited about offering this new collec¬ 
tion. We hope it will demonstrate the 
library s support for independent media 
within our community, as well as our 
dedication to serving the interests of 
young adults.” 

Go to www.undergroundpress.org 
for information on the collection. 


Anarchist Archive 
Needs Help 

The CIRA (Centre International de 
Recherches sur Anarchisme) in Laus¬ 
anne, Switzerland is a large archive and 
small research facility. It has existed for 
over 50 years, but today, its existence is 
threatened. The CIRA works to retain 
the memory of the anarchist movement. 

For 50 years they have collected texts 
written by anarchists from all over the 
world which are available for militants, 
researchers, and the curious. The collec¬ 
tion includes nearly 20,000 books and 
brochures, hundreds of titles of maga¬ 
zines (the oldest of which is from 1848), 


films, and a personal archive of mili¬ 
tants’ correspondence, etc., in over 20 
languages. 

The library has resided for 17 years 
in a beautiful, old house in Lausanne, 
surrounded by centuries-old cedars, a 
which belonged to Marie-Christine 
Mikhalo, who died two years ago. Now, 
the land has to be bought back from the 
heirs in order for the archive to be able 
to stay. They need at least 150,000 Swiss 
francs to make both the house and the 
land it occupies the property of CIRA. 

For information on how to help 
CIRA and more about the archive, go 
to www.anarca-bolo.ch/cira. Email at: 
cira(at)plusloin.org. 


The Strategy of 
Concealment 

Continuedfrom Page 19 

be interpreted by insiders. The transmission of military informa¬ 
tion, such as locations of troops, movements of weapons, and 
strike patterns is often concealed (or “encrypted”), as is the 
movement of sensitive commercial information, the electronic 
transferring of capital from one place to another along insecure 
channels like the Internet. Subcultures make use of conceal¬ 
ment in order to protect themselves from infiltration by and 
assimilation into a dominant culture. Lovers, too: Juliet could 
conceal her illicit letters to Romeo by making use of a cipher 
only they could decode. In short, hostile audiences—those 
overhearers who attempt to recuperate a message without shar¬ 
ing the communicative aims of its producers—can and should 
be thwarted by a strategy of concealment. 

In Defense of Concealment 

The strategy of concealment is the complete opposite of 
“propaganda,” and it is a profoundly anarchic mode of commu¬ 
nication. Aside from the obvious negative benefits of helping 
speakers to deceive and confuse the authorities, concealment 
helps to strengthen the bonds of mutualism, especially among 
informal, “autonomous base nucleus” formations rooted in “af¬ 
finity and reciprocal knowledge.” 

As Clark notes, concealment, argot’s modus operandi, makes 
special demands on the shared knowledge of both speaker and 
addressee. Much more than utterances that conform to the 
rhetoric of transparency, concealment requires speakers to 
adopt a high degree of empathy with their “audience,” they 
might draw on a shared memory, for instance, in an attempt to 
overcome the communicative barriers imposed by the hostile 
overhearer. 

And, because concealment requires conjecture in order to 
arrive at understanding—unlike, say, the fascistic command., 
which requires only a passive obedience—it emphasizes col¬ 
laboration between participants. With concealed utterances, 
so-called “intelligibility”—^which is only superficially and stra¬ 
tegically denied—is the result of cooperation. Despite its unfa¬ 


miliar surface, the concealed utterance, Clark observes, draws 
heavily on “communal common ground” and often depends 
upon shared participation in an “intelligence community.” 

If this sounds like elitism, a case for an anarchist aristocracy 
of “those in the know,” perhaps it is—after all, don’t we believe, 
at some level, that we are better than our enemies'^ At any rate, 
I must stress that the parameters of “the community”—and 
what constitutes its particular “intelligence”—depend entirely 
on the practices and world-views of those who make it up. 

In this respect, there is much to learn from Becker-Ho’s 
account of the linguistic bonds that unite the dangerous and 
the dispossessed: 

“What comprises dangerous-class nous [“we”] is the con¬ 
tinual ability to detect who is on one side of the line or the 
other, and the behaviour to be adopted in either case. In order 
to fulfill this aim, a jargon was created whose each and every 
term reflects. . .the permanent war that this world of outlaws 
persecutes against the ‘normal’ world of submissiveness.” 
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END OF THE WORLDISM 
Fifth Estate Summer 2007 
Call for Contributions 


From apocalyptic Christian rumblings about the End Times to the 
growing fascination with Mayan prophecy concerning the year 2012 to the 
perennial Leftist lamentations about Global Revolution to the dire warn¬ 
ings of ecological doomsday and a burnt-up biosphere, we cannot seem to 
shake the Millennialist rhetoric that marks our time in history. 

Just as we hinted at these themes in our 2004 “Reconsidering Primitiv¬ 
ism” issue, the forthcoming Fifth Estate for summer 2007 will tackle the 
“End of the Worldism” problem directly. 

We seek original, critical, and analytical assessments of the present im¬ 
passe that push beyond the gravitational pull of any particular doomsday 
scenario and its accompanying gospel. While authors may place some stake 
in Peak Oil predictions or 2012 timetables, we want writing that looks at 
these types of discussions both skeptically and hopefully, something that 
may be altogether too rare right now. Please stake out your particular per¬ 
spective on these problematic preoccupations and present them to us. 

In addition to the primary theme engaging “End of the Worldism,” the 
Summer 2007 issue will also feature a special retrospective section called 
Summers of Love, Riot, and War: a retrospective reconsideration.” Let us 
know how you think we should tackle the 40th summer since the Detroit 
rebellion and so much more. 



org. 


drop-deadline for contributions is May 
inquiries to fe @ fifthestate.org; web site: 


Fifth Estate Back Issues Available 

40th Anniversary Edition; 100pp: Now a collector’s Item 
—$6 postpaid 

Other Issues on the themes of Literature, Work & IWW, 
Insubordination, New Orleans, Education, Primitivism, 
Spain & Venezuela, also available. 

SPECIAL OFFER: One year subscription plus any five 
of the above for $15 in U.S., or $4 each 
Send check or money order to FE address on p. 3 


DonatG to th© Glenn B. Wilder Memorisl Fund 
Support Counter-Recruitment in Rural New York 

Glenn Wilder was a workingman and an intellectual; strong, well read, 
and well traveled, filled with an innate sense of justice and grace. He was an 
insightful critic, loving friend, excellent cook, and brilliant storyteller. His 
acerbic wit, creative genius, and unqualified affection brought love back to 
him. 

Glenn was opposed to U.S. military intervention and active in the anti¬ 
war movement throughout his life. In 1970, he became a conscientious ob¬ 
jector and served as an aid to paraplegic veterans in California. He lived 
his life as a model of grace and resistance. A potter and builder by trade, he 
turned his back on the brutality and inauthenticity of what he called “the 
establishment.” 

Glenn died of lung cancer on January 9, at the age of 58. 


The Glenn B. Wilder Fund 

Community Foundation of Tompkins County 

309 North Aurora St Ithaca^ NY14850. 


Anarchy at the 
Left Forum! 

Continued from Page 22 


right operates with a political ontology of vi¬ 
olence while the left has a political ontology 
of imagination. Anarchism falls on the latter 
side, acting as more than the “conscience of 
the left” (as is often claimed), but as the im¬ 
mediate creation of alternatives, the realiza¬ 
tion of imagination in the present. 

Danielle Sered, organizer, mediator, and 
teacher, provided some images and pragmat¬ 
ic examples of this realization. Sered began 
her presentation with the image of the chick 
pecking its way out of its eggshell, whose 
persistence and willful determination is the 
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growrn. one 
defined anarchism as practicing liberation, a 
daily way of living that concretely creates the 
imagined society in the here and now. 

Sered cited the self-organizing and mu¬ 
tual aid work in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina as a well-known example. She also 
mentioned the projects that she currently 
works with, including Rock Dove Radical 
Health Collective and a consensus training 
course (co-taught with Graeber). And, in 
good pragmatic fashion, she informed the 
audience about an online book exchange site 
(bookmooch.com). 

The discussion after the presentations 
went on for well over an hour. Left Forum is 
always a mix of new and old: the ritualistic 
restatement of positions as well as analysis of 
contemporary phenomena. Both are neces¬ 
sary elements, as these gatherings allow peo¬ 
ple to renew their bonds, redefine their dif¬ 
ferences, and speak to newcomers who hear 
these debates with fresh ears. The anarchism 
panel was no exception, setting a precedent 
for similar ones in the future, whether they 
are named as such or not. — 
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V/s/oA? on Fire 
Emma Goldman 
on the Spanish 
Revolution edited by 
David Porter (see p. 

43) $21 postage paid PW 








Big Red Songbook $26pp (see p.40) 
Complete listing of books & ordering 
info: pumpkinhollow.net/thebarn or 
send to FE address 
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Their character, 
their habits, their 
appetites undergo ^ 
a complete ^ 

transformation 
when torn from 
their soil in field 
and forest. ^ 


With human 
nature caged in 
a narrow space, 
whipped daily into 
submission, how 
can we speak 
of its ^ ^ 

potentialities? ^ ^ 

—Emma Goldman 
‘What is Anarchy?’ 


—graphic: Beehive Collective 


Burroughs has 
stated that 
experimental 
study of animals 
in captivity 
is absolutely 
useless. 
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Copenhagen Anarchists Resist C 


While Denmark may be an easy place to be a social demo- c 
crat, it s different if you’re an anarchist squatter. If you reject 
the notion of private property, you are outside of the social 
contract. If you think that when a building is abandoned and < 

empty, people have the right to move in and make use of it re- 1 

gardless of what individual or corporate entity officially owns 
it, you are a pariah to be vilified, violently opposed, or bought 


by David Rovics 

here are certain things that jump out at you as soon 
as you arrive in Denmark. One thing you 11 notice, 
especially if you come from a place within that large 
mass of the world that is a bit closer to the equator, is that 
there is rarely anything you’d call direct sunlight. ^ 

It’s twilight most of the time. In the summer, it’s only re¬ 
ally dark for an hour or so, but never completely light, either. 
In the winter, it’s dark most of the time, often accompanied 
by a cold, light rain. 

You quickly notice that there are far more people with 
blond hair and blue eyes per capita than just about anywhere 
else you’re likely to have been, and at any given time, a vast 
number of them are riding bicycles. All the Danish cities 
feature elegant networks of bike paths and lots of pedes¬ 
trian-only streets. The country is largely designed for use by 
bicycle, train and foot, and most people think this is as it 
should be. There is universal health care and higher educa¬ 
tion, and every Dane I’ve ever met thinks that this is self- 
evidently a good thing. 


Cops Raid Anarchist Squat; 
Buiiding Demoiished 

All of the defense preparations detailed in this article 
came to naught on March 1 as Danish cops landed on the 
Youth House roof with helicopters and commandeered the 
historic building for Its right-wing Christian owners. 

jhree nights of resistance followed with Copenhagen 
youth joined by anarchist comrades from all across Eu¬ 
rope and some from the U.S. Authorities described it as 
the worst rioting in Denmark since 1993. Fires burned in 
the streets among overturned cars and shattered windows. 
Over 600 people were arrested. 

As demolition crews began tearing down the grafittl- 
tagged building, soon to be replaced with modern condos, 
people swore and cried at the scene. 

David Rovics wrote in www.truthout.org, “The elements 
of the autonomous movement that made Ungdomshuset 
the center of Its community will not disappear, with or with¬ 
out the house.” 
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